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HE performance of “ Hernani,” given 
the other day at the Gaiety Theatre, 
will have recalled to the recollec- 
tion of readers familiar with the 
“Memoirs ” of Alexandre Dumas, 
the vivacious chroniqueur’s amusing 
account of the circumstances under 
which the play was written and 
produced, and of the difficulties 
encountered by Victor Hugo from 
Mdlle. Mars, the creator of the 
réle of Dofia Sol. ‘The story is told in Dumas’s brightest vein; in 
fact, the pages in which it is set forth are among the most sparkling 
in the author’s wonderfully spirited book, and their ipsissima verba 
will be welcomed even by those who, at the end of thirty years, 
retain a good general remembrance of the brilliantly-related 
anecdote. 
By the autumn of 1829, the year before the last Bourbon King 
of France was driven from the throne, the struggle between 
romanticism and classicism had, practically, been determined ; the 
apostles of the romantic school, Dumas, Victor Hugo, Casimir 
Delavigne, and Alfred de Vigny, moving foremost in the victorious 
band who had taken upon themselves the mission of regenerating 
the stage in accordance with the newer intellectual lights and 
aspirations of the time. The Revolution had sttangely left the 
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theatre untouched, or, to speak more precisely, had accepted its 
conventionalities, as it had accepted the second-hand classical 
nomenclature and trappings of the Consulate and the Empire. But, 
in 1829, the sneering and contemptuous dictum of Voltaire was no 
longer capable of leading the judgment of France, and Shake- 
speare—whose non-classical works he had likened to dung-heaps, 
from which a jewel might now and then be snatched—was scaring 
Racine and Corneille from the stage of the ThéAtre Francais. 
Scaring is really the right word, for the new school, which had 
Shakespeare for its tutelary genius, was nothing short of a terror 
to the chief actors, who regarded its invasion of the classic stage 
as that of an “inroad of barbarians.” But with the best grace 
they could assame—and the assumption was often anything but 
successful—they submitted to the rule of la force majeure. 

Mdlle. Mars, the leading tragic actress at that time, had 
made an immense impression by her performance in Damas’s 
‘‘Henry III.,” but her success had not in the least shaken her 
faith in the supreme excellence of the old state of things theatrical, 
., and she never lost an opportunity of showing that, while accepting 
the inevitable, she had little respect for it, and less liking. A year 
before 1829, she had strongly opposed her will and her prejudices 
against the casting of Dumas’s “Henry III.;” the discussions 
then raised were so heated, indeed, as to give rise to differences 
that continued between them down to the death of the great 
tragédienne. Her way, if not her method of annoying the 
“barbarians,” is most graphically as well as amusingly described 
by Dumas, in relation to the rehearsal of “ Hernani.” 

It had been intended by Baron Taylor, the director of the 
Théatre Francais, as Commissioner of the King, to produce as the 
staple attraction of the winter season of 1829-30, Victor Hugo’s 
@Marion Delorme,” but the play had been interdicted by the 
censor. “Baron Taylor was in great perplexity in this overthrowing 
of his plans, and saw nothing before him but a time of disaster. 
It was then the 7th of August, and it had been the purpose of the 
manager to mount, rehearse, and get “‘ Marion Delorme” ready for 
: public presentation in the January or February of the following 
‘year. Victor Hugo reassured him ; promised to have another play 
ready for him by the 1st of October; set to work on “ Hernani” 
on the 17th of September, and finished it on the 25th of the same 
month—three ‘days less than the time it had taken him to write 
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“Marion Delorme.” The piece was in due time cast, and the 
four principal parts distributed to the chief actors of the Frangais, 
as follows: Mdlle. Mars was to play Dofia Sol; Joanny, Ruy 
Gomez; Michelot, Charles the Fifth; and Firmin, Hernani. Of 
these actors, only Joanny had any sympathy whatever with the 
literature of the new romantic school; they were not openly rude 
to its professors, but, as says Dumas of Michelot, who was a 
professor at the Conservatoire, “au fond, il nous abhorrait.” 

The rehearsals began, and with the rehearsals the daily 
renewed and multiplied expression of annoying remarks and in- 
dulgence of yet more irritating gestures, aimed at the ‘‘ barbarian” 
author, who usually sat in the front row of the stalls, or in the 
orchestra, conscicus that every word or gesture intended for his 
mortification was observed by thirty or forty actors, musicians,. 
prompters, lamp-men, and, indeed, by the whole crowd of stage 
employés, to whom these episodes, which often stung the author to. 
the quick, were a constant source of diversion from the monotony 
and tedium of the day’s work. In the case of Victor Hugo, says 
Dumas, things went on somewhat in this fashion. In the midst 
of the rehearsal, Mdlle. Mars would suddenly stop, and say to 
Firmin, to Michelot, or to Joanny: “ Excuse me, I want to say a 
word to the author.” The actor addressed would make a sign of 
assent and remain dumb and motionless at his place. Mdlle. Mars 
then advanced to the foot-lights, shaded her eyes with her 
hand, and, though she knew quite well in what part of the 
orchestra the author was seated, pretended to search for him. It 
was a little bit of acting entirely of her own. 

“M. Hugo! Is M. Hugo there?” she asked. 

“Here I am, madame,” replied Hugo, rising. 

* Ah, very well, thanks. Tell me, M. Hugo 9 

“What, madame?” 

‘“‘T have to speak this verse : 





* Vous étes mon lion ! superbe et g’néreux !” 
“Yes, madame, Hernani says to you: 
' “ Hélas j'aime pourtant d’une amour bien profonde ! 
Ne-pleure—mourons plutét! Que n’ai-je un monde, 


Je tele donnerais! Je suis bien malheureux ! 


And you reply: 


“Vous étes mon lion! superbe et gén4reux |” 
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* Do you like that, M. Hugo?” 

“What?” 

“Vous étes mon lion!’” 

‘“*T wrote it so, madame, therefore I thought it good.” 

*€ You hold by it then—your lion? ” 

“JT do, and I do not; if you can find me something better, I will 
put it in place of the other.” 

. Qh, it is not for me to find it; I’m not the author.” 

“Very well then, madame; in that case let us leave ‘the line 
as it is written.” 

“Well, I must say it seems very funny to me to call 
M. Firmin ‘mon lion!’” 

“‘ Ah, that is because in playing the part of Dojia Sol, you 
choose to remain Mdlle. Mars. If you were really the ward 
of Ruy Gomez de Sylva, that is to say, a noble Castilian of the 
sixteenth century, you would not see in Hernani, M. Firmin; 
but you would see in him one of those terrible band-leaders who 
made Charles the Fifth tremble even in his capital; and then you 
would not find that there was anything funny in calling such a 
man your lion.” 

“Very well, if you cling to your lion, let us say no more about 
it. Iam here to speak what is written in the manuscript ; you say 
“mon lion,’ so I’ll say ‘mon lion.” Mon dieu! it is all the same 
tome. Let us go on, Firmin: 


“Vous étes mon lion! superbe et généreux !” 


And the rehearsal.went on; only the next day, on arriving 
at the same point, Mdlle. Mars stopped as before; as before 
advanced to the foot-lights, shaded her eyes with her hand, and 
pretended to search for the author. 

©M. Hugo,” she asked, in her dry voice—in her own 
voice of Mdlle. Mars, and not as Céliméne; “is M, Hugo 
tliere ?” 

“Here I am, madame,” replied Hugo with his usual 
placidity. 

‘Ah! that’s well. I’m glad you are there.” 

“Madame, I had the honour to present my homages to you 
before the rehearsal began.” 

I remember ; well, have you reflected ?” 

*« About what, madame?” 
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“« About what I said to you yesterday.” 
“Yesterday you did me the honour to say many things to 
me.” 

“Yes, you are right, but I refer to that famous line.” 

* Which ?” 

“ Oh, you know quite well.” 

“T assure you, madame, [ do not; you make so many good 
and just remarks that I confound one with another.” 

“T am speaking of that line about the lion.” 

“Ah yes! ‘ Vous étes mon lion;’ I remember.” 

‘Well, have you found another to replace it?” 

“I confess I haven’t tried to find one.” 

“You don’t think it dangerous, then ?” 

“ What do you call dangerous ?” 

“TI call dangerous anything that may be hissed.” 

“T never thought myself above being hissed.” 

“That may be; but one must try to be as litile hissed as 
possible.” 

“You think, then, that the audience will hiss my line of the 
lion?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“Then, madame, it will be because you have not delivered it 
with your habitual talent.” 

“Pll speak it as well as I can; but I should prefer——” 

ce What 7» P 

“To have something else to say.” 

“What?” 

“ Anything else, in fact.” 

“ce What ? ”? 

“Say ”—and Mdlle. Mars appeared to be searching for the word 
which, for three days, she had been grinding between her teeth— 
“* Say, for example, a—a—a—— 


“Vous étes, monseigneur, superbe et généreux ! 
‘ Monseigneur’ will make the verse as well as ‘mon lion,’ will it 
not?” 
‘Certainly, madame; only ‘mon lion’ lifts the verse and 


‘monseigneur’ knocks it down. I would rather be hissed for a 
good verse than applauded for a bad one.” 


“Very well, very well, don’t let us quarrel about it; we’ll speak 
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your good verse without changing anything in it. Goon, my dear 
M. Firmin ; let us continue : 


“Vous étes mon lion! superbe et généreux !” 


As a matter of course, at the first representation, Mdlle. Mars, 
instead of saying, “‘ Vous ¢tes mon lion!” said “Vous étes, 
monseigneur.” ‘The verse was neither applauded nor hissed, and 
was not worth the trouble that had been taken with it. 

A little further on in the play, Ruy Gomez, after having 
surprised Hernani and Doiia Sol locked in each other’s arms, 
makes Hernani, on the announcement of the King’s entrance, 
hide in a room the door of which is masked by a picture. Then 
begins the famous scene known as that of the portraits, con- 
taining seventy-six verses,and passing between Don Carlos and 
Ruy Gomez; the scene in which Dofia Sol listens dumb and 
motionless as a statue, and in which she takes no part until the 
moment when the King is about to cause the Duke to be arrested, 
when she throws off her veil, and casting herself between the 
Duke and the guards, cries: 


* Roi Don Carlos, vous étes 


Un mauvais roi!” 


This long-continued silence aud. immobility had always 
shocked Mdlle. Mars. The Théatre Francais, accustomed to the 
traditions of the comedy of Moliére and the tragedy of Corneille, 
utterly rebelled against the “mise en scéne” of the modern 
drama, and, in general, undérstood neither the ardour of move- 
ment nor the poetry of immobility. From this it resulted that 
poor Doiia Sol did not know what to do with her person during 
the delivery of those seventy-six verses. 

One day she resolved to come to an explanation with the 
author. Her way of proceeding has already been described. 
The author stands up in the orchestra, and Mdlle. Mars 
addresses him over the footlights : 

“Ts that you there, M. Hugo ?” 

“‘Yes, madame.” 

“Ah! good! I want you to do me a service.” 

“With great pleasure. What is it?” 

“That of telling me what I am doing there.” 

«Where ?” 
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‘Why, on the stage while M. Michelot and M. Joanny are 
talking together.” 

“You are listening, madame.” 

“T understand that ; but it appears to me a very long time to 
be doing nothing but listen.” 

“ You know, madame, that the scene was siill longer; and that 
I have already cut out twenty verses.” 

“Very good ; but cannot you cut out twenty more?” 

‘* Impossible, madame ! ” 

“Or, at least, contrive in some way for me to take part in it ?” 

‘But you actually do take part in it, even by your presence. 
It concerns the man you love, whose life or death is in debate. 
The situation is, it seems to me, sufficiently strong for you to await 
the end impatiently, but silently.” 

* Well, I only say it is very long.” 

**T don’t find it so, madame.” 

“Very good; let us say no more about it, then. But the 
audience will certainly ask: ‘What is Mdlle. Mars doing, with 
her hand upon her chest? It was hardly worth while giving 
her a part in which she has nothing to do but stand still, a veil 
over her eyes, and without speaking, for the entire half of an act.’” 

“The audience will whisper behind their hands, that the 
heart, not of Mdlle. Mars, but of Dojia Sol, is beating; that 
beneath the veil, not of Mdlle. Mars, but of Dojia Sol, her 
visage flushes with hope or pales with terror; that during the 
silence, not of Mdlle. Mars, but of Doiia Sol, the lover of 
Hernani amasses in her heart the storm which bursts forth in 
these words—not very respectful for a subject to her king : 


“Roi Don Carlos, vous étes 
Un mauvais roi ! 
and, take my word for it, madame, the public will be satisfied.” 
“'That’s your idea; so be it. I really don’t know why I 
trouble myself in this way. If the audience hiss during this 
scene it will not be me they hiss, since I have not a word to say 
in it. Now, Michelot; now, Joanny—let us go on. 


“Roi Don Carlos, vous étes 
Un mauvais roi ! 


There—yonu are quite satisfied with that, I hope, M. Hugo?” 
“ Quite satisfied, madame.” 
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And with imperturbable serenity Victor Hugo resumed his 
seat. But the next day Mdlle. Mars returned to the charge, 
and the next day, and the next; until, at length, the author’s 
- patience was unable to sustain any further tension. The rehearsal 
finished, he went on to the stage, and approaching Mdlle. 
Mars, said : 

“‘ Madame, I wish to have the thonour of saying two words to 
you.” 

“To me?” asked Mdlle. Mars, struck by the solemnity of 
this introduction. 

“To you.” 

“Where?” 

“Wherever you please.” 

** Come this way, then.” 

Leading the way, Mdlle. Mars conducted Hugo into the 
smaller green-room, in a corner of which Louise Desfréaux was 
sitting alone. This young actress was one of the antipathies of 
Mdlle. Mars. On seeing the great tragédienne and Hugo enter, 
Malle. Desfréaux rose and discreetly left the room. Mdlle. Mars 
stopped and posed upon the mantelpiece the hand in which she 
held her réle. 

“Well,” she asked; “‘ what is-it you wish to say to me?” 

“T wish to tell you, madame, that I have formed a resolution.” 

“‘ What resolution, monsieur ?” 

“To request you to give up your part.” 

“My part! Of what part are you speaking ?” 

“ Of that which you have done me the honour to accept in 
my drama.” 

“What! the part of Dofia Sol?” cried Mdlle. Mars in amaze- 
ment. ‘This part?” holding up the roll of paper she held in her 
hand, and pressing down her black eyelashes in a way that, at 
certain moments, gave an incredible expression of hardness to her 
eyes. 

Hugo bowed. 

“Par exemple!” cried Mdlle. Mars, striking the marble 
chimney-piece with the paper roll, and stamping on the floor with 
her foot ; “this is the first time an author ever thought of taking 
back a part from me!” 

‘«« Well, madame, I think it good that an example should be 
made—and I make it.” ' 
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“ But why—why do you want to take the part from me?” 

** Because I think I have observed something, madame—that 
when you do me the honour to address me, you appear to be 

_ completely regardless to whom you are speaking.” 

‘In what way, monsieur ?” 

“You are a woman of great talent,! know; but there is one 
thing, I repeat, which you do not appear to suspect of yourself, and 
which, in that case, I must teach you: it is, madame, that I likewise 
am a man of great talent; take that for settled, I beg, and treat 
me accordingly.” 

‘You think, then, that I shall act your part badly ?” 

“1 know that you will play it admirably well, madame; but I 
also know. that, from the beginning of the rehearsals, you have 
been very unpolite towards me, which is unworthy both of 
Mdlle. Mars and of M. Victor Hugo.” 

“Oh!” muttered Mdlle. Mars, “it would really serve you right 
to give you back your part.” 

Hugo held out his hand. 

“‘T am ready to receive it, madame,” he said. 

“« And if I do not play it, who will play it?” 

‘Oh, mon dieu! madame—anybody; Mdlle. Despréaux, for 
example. She would not have your talent, doubtless; but she is 
young and pretty; of three conditions demanded by the part, she 
would supply two ; besides that, she would have for me that which I 
reproach you with not having—that is to say, the consideration to 
which I am entitled.” 

And Hugo remained with open hand outstretched, still waiting 
for Mdille. Mars to return him the part. 

“Mdlle. Despréaux! Mdlle. Despréaux!” cried Mdlle. Mars ; 
“‘that is a good joke, indeed! You are paying court, it seems, to 
Mdlle. Despréaux.” 

“T? I never spoke to her in my life.” 

“So, then, you really, positively and officially, demand back 
your part?” 

« Officially and positively, I demand back my part.” 

“ Well, then, I shall keep it, I sell play it, and as nobody else 
in Paris could play it, I promise you.” 

“Let it be so, then; keep the réle; but don’t eas what I 
have said to you in regard to the behaviour which should be 
exhibited between persons of our merit.” 
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And Hugo, bowing to Mdlle. Mars, left her dumbfounded by 
this high dignity to which she had not been accustomed by the 
authors of the Empire, who all knelt before her talent, and knew 
quite well, moreover, that their plays would not bring them in a 
sou without her. 

From that day Mdlle. Mars was cold but polite towards Hugo, 
and, as she had promised him, when the evening of the first 
representation arrived, played the part of Dofia Sol admirably. 

C. 8. C. 





THE VERNACULAR DRAMA IN INDIA. 


By Detissa Joseru. 


v 


é LW, ERY little information is obtainable relating to the early 
history of the drama in India, and such as is obtainable 
‘al is very unreliable. For the present purpose it will be 
sufficient to go back about a hundred years, when 
: Kalidasa wrote the series of plays which have obtained 

for him, among Europeans at least, the sobriquet of ‘‘ the 
Indian Shakespeare.” These were written in Sanscrit, and foremost 
amongst them was his “ Sakuntala,” a work which is played to this 
day, and which is so universally known in India that its name always 
acts as a charm wherewith to attract an audience. Indeed, it has 
been found that in many of the smaller Indian towns the acquaint- 
ance with the drama is limited to the knowledge of this ponderous 
work, and that in such places no other production will attract the 
smallest audience. Kalidusa was the first native dramatist of whom 
there is any considerable record, or whose memory has lived in the 
minds of the people. He may be said to have almost created the 
modern drama in India, and, since his time, travelling companies of 
more or less significance have acted in Sanscrit, in Marhati, in 
Guzrati, in Hindee, in Hindustani, and sometimes in English, in. al} 
parts of the empire. 

The next great impetus was given by Vazadallishah, King of 
Delhi, who, about 1851, wrote and produced a play which, in its 
popularity, is only second to’ Kalidasa’s great work, and which bore 
the title “Indursabha.” This was a fairy drama of a most 
ambitious character, and upon the illustration and mounting of 
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which the King spent immense sums. The parts were assigned to 
his wives and to some of his courtiers, and the King himself is 
reported to have played a subordinate character, after the manner 
of some of our modern stage-managers, who, although in truth 
responsible for the perfection of the entire ensemble, and capable of 
ably filling parts of some moment, are satisfied to assign themselves 
some trifling réle, that they may the better devote themselves, during 
rehearsals, to the practice of their knowledge of theatrical effect. 
The motive of Vazadallishah’s undertaking was much the same as 
that which prompts many a royal amateur in these times to devote 
himself to'an art: in a word, his attachment to the fascinating 
subject. 

But it was only some twenty years ago that the nucleus was formed 
of the Indian drama as we at present find it. Lord Elphinstone 
founded, among the native students of the Elphinstone College at 
Bombay, an amateur club for the performance of plays in English, 
with the view of strengthening their acquaintance with that lan- 
guage. About five years later this developed into an amateur club, 
independent of the College, under the management of Mr. C. 8. Nazir, 
and of which most of the members were adults. For some seven 
years this company occupied their spare time in giving, in the 
character of amateurs, performances in English in various towns. 
From this they made no profit of any importance, the admission- 
money, as a rule, simply re-imbursing them for their expenses, the 
main idea of the association being to improve themselves in 
English, to gratify their histrionic ambition or vanity, and to 
attempt to cultivate among their fellow-countrymen a taste for a 
better class of entertainment than that to which they had for some 
time been accustomed. Later on, in consequence of the deaths of 
some of the members and the secession of others in order to devote 
themselves to their respective callings, the club was disbanded. It 
was re-formed, however, about a year later as a professional com- 
pany, and commenced again playing in English. As it was found 
that the English did not support’ these efforts sufficiently to make 
the experiment pay, and as the natives—the class for whom these 
entertainments were more especially designed—did not appreciate 
the performances by reason of their being in an unfamiliar language, 
it was decided that Guzrati should be the future mouthpiece of the 
troupe. This enabled them to travel throughout the Bombay 
Presidency, where that language is spoken, and to enjoy much 
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popularity and success. But at the end of four years, finding that 
their movements were thus restricted to that Presidency, the com- 
pany pluckily determined once more to change the language of their 
répertoire, this time deciding upon Hindustani, which is practically 
the language of India. In this language they have acted ever since, 
and its being so generally understood has enabled them to travel 
throughout the Empire of India, and to perform with remarkable 
success and the warmest encouragement in every town of the 
slightest pretensions throughout its length and breadth. Besides 
this, they have acted at Singapore and in Ceylon, before audiences 
who thoroughly appreciated the entertainment, in spite of their 
complete ignorance of the language. 

The company, whose story is thus detailed for the better illus- 
tration of this article, is known as The Parsee Elphinstone Dramatic 
Company ; the present proprietors, who are also the principal actors, 
being Messrs. Pérakh, Madan, and Sakloth. It consists entirely 
of Parsee gentlemen of education and talent, and more recently 
some women have joined the troupe, to take the place of the boys 
who have hitherto played the female characters. The difficulty, 
thus overcome, and which recalls the position of the English stage, 
in this particular, prior to 1662, arises from the deep-rooted prejudice 
entertained against the stage by the Parsee women, and which pre- 
vents them ever becoming actresses. The men of the company are 
described by the local newspapers, vernacular and English, as being 
both highly talented and conspicuously versatile. The women, as 
before mentioned, have only lately joined the company, but are 
considered to show much intelligence and promise. ~ : 

The répertoire of the company is thoroughly comprehensive, 
ranging from the two great standard works already referred to, to a 
version of “ Mother Goose.” Between these extremes are plays 
founded upon Mahomedan religious history, and upon stories in the 
‘Arabian Nights,” historical plays such as “‘ Darius” arid “ Alexander 
the Great,” original plays bearing upon modern life in India, and 
translations of English plays. Among the most successful of these 
latter have been the Hindustani renderings of such divergent 
examples as “ Othello,” “The Honeymoon,” “ Aurora Floyd,” “The 
Octoroon,” and a dramatic version, in the same language, of 
Moore’s ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.” The work of translation is generally done 
by Parsee and Mahomedan monshees, assisted by some member 
of the company. It may be mentioned that one very popular 
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play, ‘‘ Leila Mynoon,” which always proves attractive, is nothing 
more nor less than a species of Indian “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

Experience has taught these Indian actors that a play, whatever 
be its literary or dramatic merits, is not acceptable to the average 
Indian audience unless music is introduced. As nothing is therefore 
performed by them in which songs or concerted pieces of some des- 
cription have not been interpolated, their productions really partake 
of the character of melodramas and comedy-operas. Another form 
of entertainment very favourably received is the pantomimic farce, 
which, amid a medley of. song and dance and action, hits off with 
conspicuous success the comic side of Indian nature. In all their 
. productions great attention is paid to scenery and costume, which 
are always of a thoroughly characteristic description. 

The reason for the choice of the story of an individual 
company has already been given. But it must be borne in 
mind that there exists, and have existed perhaps as long as the 
Elphinstone Company, several other very admirable Parsee com- 
panies, who have -been doing excellent work, and who have 
attained well-deserved success. Without being invidious, among 
these may be particularly mentioned The Victoria Company, The 
Original Victoria Company, Nazar’s stock company at Bombay, 
and The Natuk QOotocjak Company. 

As a matter of fact, there are at present in India some two 
hundred and fifty vernacular companies, acting in the many 
languages of the country, including Hindoos, Baboos, Banias, 
Mahomedans, and, indeed, members of most of the national 
races; some amateur, mostly professional; some travelling, some 
stock companies; some springing up to-day, others disappearing 
to-morrow; but none approaching the standard of excellence of 
the Parsee companies. This last observation more particularly 
applies to some of the little Hindoo and Mahomedan companies, 
better known by the name of Bhavdias, whose performances are 
often characterised by much indelicacy, but who are fortunately 
dying out. In this connection, it is interesting to note that the 
Mahomedans are said to make poor players but good audiences ; 
which latter fact is traced to their being essentially an excitement- 
seeking people: a people of pleasure, and the followers of a 
creed preaching pleasure as the summit of ambition here and 
hereafter. ; 

Places of amusement are now daily springing up in the various 
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cities and towns throughout the empire, while, but a few years 
since, the number of theatres and public halls available for dramatic 
representations was inconsiderable and scattered. The rajahs in 
particular show a most lively interest in the drama, and several 
of them have contributed large sums to erect theatres or their 
equivalents, notable amongst which is the Jeypore Theatre, built by 
the late Rajah of Jeypore. Calcutta and Bombay boast four or five 
very good theatres, and there are regimental theatres in almost 
every town where British soldiers are stationed. Nevertheless, the 
travelling companies have very frequently to build pavilions and 
pandalls, at a great cost, when visiting places where there are no 
public buildings of a suitable character. 

To prove how much more enlightened a view of the stage is now 
taken by the natives, it may be mentioned that some ten years ago 
not only did the Mahomedan, Parsee, and Hindoo ladies object to 
witness dramatic performances, but even men thought it derogatory 
to patronise the theatre. Happily this prejudice is rapidly dis- 
appearing, and now even the women of the harems openly witness 
theatrical representations, with every appearance of delight and 
admiration. As an indication of the enterprise with which 
entertainment of the kind has been sought after in times when 
its enjoyment was partially forbidden, it may be stated that at 
Lucknow, Mahomedan women have been known to come to the 
theatre dressed in male attire, in order that they might be able 
to be present at performances which they would not have been 
allowed, in the ordinary course, to attend in company with a 
male audience. 

The remarkable success which has attended the labours of the 
Parsee companies in India has induced them, at the suggestion 
of many of their Anglo-Indian admirers, to contemplate visiting 
London next year. The scheme as at present sketched out is for 
the Elphinstone and the Victoria companies to temporarily bury the 
hatchet and to form a combined company, bringing with them the 
whole of their interesting scenery and costumes, and presenting, at 
a suitable theatre, such of their plays as they believe will be most 
acceptable here. It is confidently expected that the fact of their 
performing in an unfamiliar language will not at all prejudice 
their success. This is deduced, first, from the fact of this having 
been found no drawback when they have performed before English 
or Chinese audiences, and, secondly, from the fact of the French 
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German, Italian, and Dutch performances being thoroughly relished 
here by many whose acquaintance with those languages is perhaps 
sometimes as insignificant as their knowledge of Hindustani. But, 
beyond all this, they depend upon the large amount of attention 
they give to spectacle, to music, and, above all, to action, in its best 
sense, and upon the issue of synopses of the plays, to compensate for 
the strangeness of the dialogue. There can be no doubt that 
much interest will be aroused by the presentation of so entirely 
novel an entertainment, the proposal for which is now first publicly 
announced. 








A THEATRICAL RIOT. 


URING my residence in New York I witnessed, on one 
occasion, a fracas at Burton’s Theatre, which, but for the 
courage and determination displayed by one individual, 





might have resulted in very serious consequences. I 
occurred under the following circumstances. A piece had 
been brought out, entitled “Violet, or the Life of an 
Actréss,” in which several of the characters represented were 
supposed to be members of a theatrical troupe. In the course of the 
play one.of the actors is asked how it is that, with his abilities, he 
has not risen higher in the profession. ‘To which he replies: 
*‘ Because noble lords do not run away with low comedians, and I 
can’t afford to bribe the press.” 

This speech was usually applauded by the audience, many of 
whom were perfectly well aware which were the journals alluded to 
in the latter portion of it—the venality of certain of the newspapers 
at that period being notorious. It, however, gave great offence to 
the reporters connected with several of the daily and weekly papers, 
who were indignant at the reflections cast upon the body to which 
they belonged. Several letters were consequently addressed to 
Burton, the proprietor and manager of the theatre in question, 
asking him not to allow the obnoxious words to be spoken in future, 
and intimating that if the request, or rather, demand, of the writers 
were not complied with, he’should be made to suffer for his refusal. 
But Burton was not a man easily to be intimidated, and he positively 


refused to submit to any dictation in the matter. Believing, too, 
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that the threats held out to him were simply “ brutum fulmen,” or, 
to use an Americanism, mere “ tall talk,” he somewhat unwisely 
made no additional provision for the preservation of ‘order in the 
house in the event of any interruption of the performance béing 
attempted. 

Matters were in this condition, when one day a young friend 
of mine called on me at my father’s office. 

es .” said he, “I guess there is going to be a muss* at 
Burton’s to-night.” 

“What makes you think so?” I enquired. 

“Why,” was the reply, “1 have just been speaking with a 
gentleman connected with the A: (naming a well-known weekly 
journal), and he hinted that it was not unlikely that a disturbance 
might take place this evening. You know there is a very bitter 
feeling against Burton in certain circles, owing to his having refused 
to cut out that speech in ‘ Violet’ about the press.” 

“* Yes, I have heard as much,” I responded. 

** Well,” gontinued my friend, “I think of going to Burton’s to 
see what will happen, and I have come round to ask yon to 
accompany me.” 

This I promised to do; and as I resided in Chambers Street— 
only a couple of- hundred yards from the theatre—it was arranged 
that I should stop at the box-office on my way home to dinner and 
procure a couple of tickets. This I accordingly did, securing two 
places in one of the side-boxes close to the stage. 

I pause here to observe that I had no idea that the “ muss” of 
which my friend had spoken would prove to be of the serious 
character it actually assumed. My impression simply was that by 
persistent hissing and other manifestations of what Lovelace in 
“‘Clarissa” styles “tumultuous disapprobation,” an organised 
attempt would be made to interrupt the play. Had I had the 
remotest conception that actual personal violence would be resorted 
to, I should, of course—as would have been my obvious duty—when 











* This, expression—commonly employed in the United States to.denote a 
confused encounter—is generally supposed to be of purely transatlantic origin, 


but it is, nevertheless, good Elizabethan English. In “ Antony and Cleopatra,” 
Antony says : 


‘Of late when I cried, ho! 
Like boys unto a muss, kings would start furth.” 


The word is, in fact, simply one of several still current in America, although 
obsolete in this couritry. 
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{ called at the box-office, have given warning to the management 
of the impending riot. 

When, soon after the doors were opened, my companion and 
myself entered the theatre, there was, at the first glance, nothing in 
the general aspect of the house to indicate that any disturbance was 
likely to occur; the audience being apparently of the same character 
as usual, But I shortly had occasion to alter my opinion. 

That part of the auditorium which in the United States, as in ~ 
England, had formerly been styled the pit, had, at the period of 
which I speak, at Burton’s in common with several other of the 
New York theatres, been renamed the “parquette,” wherefore I know 
not, as, had the intention been to make use of a French equivalent 
for the English term, “‘parterre” would, of course, have been the 
proper word. The pit, in former days, had been set apart exclusively 
for men, and hence, notwithstanding that the price of admission to 
the parquette was the same as to the boxes, the majority of female 
playgoers entertained a prejudice against what had hitherto been 
regarded as an unfashionable part of the house, although some few 
ladies were occasionally to be seen there. I was not, therefore, 
surprised to find that the occupants of the parquette were exclusively 
of the male sex, but there was one peculiarity in the aspect of the 
assemblage which at once attracted my attention. It was still early, 
and many of the back seats were vacant, yet the two front rows were 
not only filled, but even inconveniently crowded. The individuals 
composing this group were all of them provided either with canes 
(sword-canes they subsequently proved to be) or with heavy sticks, 
some of which were of such formidable dimensions that they might, 
without exaggeration, have been described as bludgeons. It was 
obvious that these men meant mischief, and I waited the dénouement 
with some little curiosity. 

When the curtain rose, the play was suffered to proceed without 
interruption until the scene in which the speech, already referred to, 
was to be made. No sooner, however, were the first words of it 
uttered, than the members of the group in question started to their 
feet and made a simultaneous rush for the stage; on to which there 
was no difficulty in climbing, owing to the fact that the orchestra 
did not extend the whole width of the house. A scene of indescri- 
bable tumalt and confusion ensued. In the boxes were several ladies 
and children, and these, although personally in no danger, were 
naturally not a little startled and alarmed at the outbreak; whilst, 
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at the same time, strong expressions of disapprobation greeted the 
rioters from all parts of the house. 

On the stage, in the meanwhile, matters had assumed a very 
serious complexion. The movements of the malcontents had been 
so sudden and so little anticipated that they had succeeded in making 
good their footing upon the boards without any serious opposition 
being offered to their doing so. Some of the actresses fled in 
affright when the unlooked-for irruption took place, but the 
male. performers, almost without exception, manfully stood their 
ground. The leader of the attacking party, who carried a sword- 
cane, drew his blade and flourished it menacingly in the air. To 
his companions—several of whom were similarly armed, but who, 
possibly, entertained some scruples about employing cold steel 
against -defenceless men—he might have used the language of 
Pierre in “ Venice Preserved : ” 


“Why weep your coward swords half out their sheaths, 
Why do you not all brandish them like mine ;” 


for brandish his weapon he certainly did, and in the most absurd 
fashion. Addressing himself to Johnston—the actor in whose part 
the obnoxious words occurred—he demanded of that gentleman, in 
peremptory terms, that he should instantly promise that under no 
circumstances would he ever deliver them again. But the speaker 
had entirely mistaken his man. Johnston was about the last person 
to be intimidated by threats of violence, and of this fact he promptly 
gave most convincing proofs. Scattered about the stage were 
various theatrical properties, and amongst them was a heavy old- 
fashioned rapier. Hastily snatching it up, Johnston, who was an 
expert swordsman, parried a lunge his antagonist made at him, and 
struck the weapon from his hand with such force that the blade 
was shivered by the force of the blow. In another moment the 
actor had seized his late assailant by the throat, and, shortening his 
sword, he presented the point at the young man’s breast. Then, 
with a determination of tone and manner which left no doubt in the 
minds of thoge he addressed that he would keep his word, turning 
to the rioters who were grouped in front of him, he said: 

“ By G——-! if you attempt any further violence, I will deal 
with this fellow as he deserves! Off the stage, every one of you, 
this instant! ” 

For the man who, suddenly confronted by an unexpected peril, 
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displays infirmity of nerve, compassion rather than contempt may 
in most instances properly be felt. But what can be said of one 
who unprovoked, and of his own volition, thrusts himself into a 
broil, and then displays the most abject cowardice. Pale as death, 
and with his legs trembling under him, the late swaggering draw- 
cansir in piteous accents implored his comrades to comply with the 
demand addressed to them, and so preserve his precious life. They 
had, indeed, no other alternative than to do so, for not only was 
their leader disarmed and, so to speak, in the hands of the enemy, 
but the other performers, taking heart from the resolution displayed 
by Johnston, had furnished themselves with such weapons as they 
could readily lay their hands upon, and stood prepared to repel any 
attack that, might be made uponthem. The tables had, in fact, been 
completely turned upon the aggressors, whose exit from the stage 
was as hurried and ignominious as their entry upon it had been 
bold and defiant. 

The feeling of the house was‘unmistakably with the actors, and a 
perfect storm of hisses greeted the baffled rioters, who, thoroughly 
cowed by the defeat they had sustained, quickly quitted the theatre, 
and were seen no more that night. Johnston was enthusiastically 
cheered, and, coming forward to the footlights, he expressed his 
acknowledgments for the sympathy he and his brother artists had 
experienced at the hands of the audience. He added that, per- 
sonally, he had—could have—no motive for objecting to the sentence 
which had given offence being eliminated from his part, but the 
manager having—as he had a perfect: right to do—determined to 
retain it, he (Johnston) was not to be deterred from the performance 
of his duty by mob violence. 

This brief address was also warmly applauded, and, after that, 
the play was resumed at the point where it had been interrupted, 
and proceeded as usual. 

Thus terminated what, under other circumstances, might have 
proved to be a very serious affair. The promptness, however, with 
which the disturbance was quelled on the evening in question, so 
completely disheartened the malcontents, that on no future occasion 
was any attempt made to interrupt the performance of the piece, 
which ran for some weeks thereafter. 

The incident of which I have spoken occurred upwards of a 
quarter of a century ago, and, with the exception of the Macready 
Riot at the Astor Place Opera House, in 1848, is the only instance I 
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can call to mind of any serious tumult having taken place in any 
New York theatre during the many years I resided in that city. It 
is true that when Mrs. Forrest appeared at Wallack’s Theatre, a 
riot was anticipated ; but so effectual were the measures taken by 
the civic authorities for the preservation of order, that if any such 
design had been entertained, it proved abortive. W.C. M. 





LOVE LIES DEAD. 


B HEN the year was in its prime, 

And the earth laughed out in flow’rs; 
In the golden Summer-time 

Love in other days was ours. 





Now the winter snows are here, 
And the roses all are fled ; 
Like the pale enshrouded year, 
Love lies dead. 


I was but a foolish boy, 

Yet my heart could sorely ache, 
When you took it like a toy, 

That some idle child may break. 
Still I feel the smart again, 

Though the healing years have fled, 
Thine the triumph—mine the pain ; 

Love lies dead. 


Yet I would your path were bright, 
As the sunshine on the sea, 

And the watches of the night, 
Void of any thought of me. 

Once you let me love you, dear 
Once for me your lips were red 

Lay him softly on his bier— 


Love lies dead ! 
H. Savite Crarke, 
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Our Musical-Bor. 










ye 

él fS\ONDON must indeed have a vigorous musical digestion 
See not to have succumbed to the “surfeit of sweet sounds” 
Ole » which she has undergone during the past month. At 
hesASed the commencement of June there were three opera- 
S/ houses open, all drawing large audiences nightly. In the 
*» way of orchestral concerts, the ‘ Richter,” “ Symphony,” and 
“Ganz” series were in full swing. Several novelties had already 
asserted their claims to public attention, and many more were 
still in prospect. As a musician, I rejoice that all the promises 
at that time put forth—or very nearly all—have been fulfilled ; 
but as the compiler of a monthly résumé of musical events, I 
shudder at the thought of the task before me. Anything like 
adequate analysis of the leading works calling for notice, or careful 
and conscientious criticism of their respective performances, would 
fill at least three entire numbers of Tue ‘THearre ; and my hard- 
hearted friend the Editor will not even hear of dispensing with his 
own and all his other contributors’ articles in the present issue, so 
as to give me a faint chance of doing justice to the more salient 
musical incidents of the past month. With the materials for a 
volume at my pen’s point, so to speak, I am restricted to the limits 
of a chapter. Instead of plunging into a very orgy of detail, which 
indulgence alone could enable me to discharge my duty with any- 
thing like efficiency, I find I must generalise—and that as succinctly 
as may be. This being so, [ hasten to beg the pardon of composers, 
artists, and impresarii beforehand for the sins of omission and 
superficiality, with perpetrating which they will most assuredly be 
justified in charging me when they shall have glanced over this 
month’s “ Musical-Box.” I can only urge, in extenuation of my 
offences, that the capacity to accommodate a gallon of liquid in a 


pint-pot-is a sufficiently rare one to render my lack of it excusable. 
* * % * * 






The principal musical feature of the past month without doubt 
has been German Opera at Drury Lane, affording the British public 
copious opportunity of witnessing performances without precedent 
in this country for their artistic completeness. Not only were the 
renderings of well-known works, such as “ Lohengrin,” “ Fidelio,” 
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and “'Tannhauser,” admitted by the most experienced London 
musicians and critics to be revelations in many respects of their 
composers’ true meanings and intentions ; but operas of stupendous 
difficulty, never before heard here in their entirety, were produced 
almost faultlessly, as far as their execution was concerned, and with 
an intelligent observance of accessorial detail altogether above 
praise. No chorus singing I have ever listened to within the 
precincts of a London opera-house has approached that achieved 
by Messrs. Franke and Pollini’s supers, under the masterly tuition 
and training of Carl Armbruster. It has been, in every way and 
throughout, excellent—alike forcible and delicate, irreproachable as 
far as its intonation was concerned, and, above all, in a high degree 
musically intelligent. -Nor have I ever yet, in any of the metro- 
politan theatres devoted to the lyric drama, heard anything to be 
compared with the operatic accompaniments played by the Drury 
Lane orchestra—the same, I need scarcely say, which has so often 
electrified the undemonstrative audiences of St. James’s Hall to 
fiery outbursts of enthusiasm at the “Richter” Concerts. Happy 
orchestra to call such a leader its own ; luckiest of Kapellmeisters to 
hold perfect and absolute sway over so noble a body of executants ! 
* * * * * 

The Drury Lane series of performances was chiefly Wagnerian. 
Three well-known operas of the great Saxon composer were 
presented to the London public in such sort as to enable it for 
the first time to form a just estimate of their real value and 
significance ; two more works, hitherto jibbed at by metropolitan 
impresarii, were introduced in their entirety to audiences which, 
for the last two or three years, have been gradually acquiring 
a fragmentary and episodical acquaintance with them in the 
concert-room, thanks to Hans Richter and his merry men. With 
respect to the renderings at the “Lane” of “Der Fliegender 
Hollaender,” “‘ Tannhiuser,” and “ Lohengrin,” it is but the barest 
justice to everybody concerned in them—from the chef d’orchestre 
down to the humblest singing super—to state that they were 
as near perfection as any operatic performance can ever hope 
to be. Many English Wagner-worshippers of my acquaintance 
who had only heard the Italian or English versions of these 
works, as given in London, assured me that ‘‘the Master’s true 
meaning had been a sealed book to them until. these inter- 
pretations “disclosed it.” As a matter of fact, the renderings in 
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question could not fail to be extraordinarily instructive to any 
musical person who had never enjoyed the privilege of listening 
to a first-class German performance of the works alluded to— 
say, in Munich, Vienna, Berlin, or Dresden. How exceptionally 
fine they were I can affirm with a certain degree of authoritative- 
ness, derived from the fact that I have heard them in all the 
four capitals above-named, performed as well as the entire 
resources of richly-subventioned Court-theatres would permit, 
and that in no case could their interpretation on the German 
stage ciaim, as far as all-round excellence was concerned, to 
equal that which they have lately obtained on the Old Drury 
boards. This was particularly the case with respect to the orchestral 
exponences of Wagner’s descriptive music, and the two leading 
soloists of the vocal department, Rosine Sucher and Hermann 
Winkelmann. The concerted narratives recounted by the former 
were without exception masterpieces of tone-painting, whilst the 
discretion governing the accompaniments, manifested in a stead- 
fast restraint of power, sometimes bordering upon self-effacement 
and always indicative of tremendous potential force held in 
reserve, was superlatively praiseworthy. I believe myself justified 
in stating that Hans Richter attaches more importance to this 
capacity for reticence in his noble orchestra than to any of its 
more brilliant,or showy qualities. On several occasions he has 
directed my attention to its achievements in the way of fostering 
the voices and throwing the vocal parts into high relief wherever 
the great orchestras of North Germany are apt to be over- 
masterfully regardless of the singers’ claims to be heard. Nobody 
could be prouder of his orchestra or of the fact that it teems with 
British executive talent in every one of its main branches, than 
is the first of living Kapellmeisters, who, having won the affection 
as well as the respect of all those submitted to his biton’s sway, 
can do just what he pleases with them. And yet it is only by 
dint of rehearsals, unmerciful alike in their length and frequency, 
that this great and genial leader has succeeded in counteracting 
certain unwholesome traditions, adopted by some of his best 
players before they joined his standard, and in inspiring his 
whole executant force with his own convictions anent the right 
and wrong ways of instrumentally giving effect to Wagner's 
wishes and intentions. He has worked his people to the 
verge of extenuation; but I venture to say, on these gifted 
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artists’ behalf, that the result obtained has more than compensated 
them for the inconceivable trouble they—and he—have been 
‘put to. 
* * * * K 

Turning from the Drury Lane orchestra to the singing-staff, I 
may as well at once admit that the latter has been remarkable for ~ 
general and unexampled efficiency, rather than as a congregation 
of stars. Rosine Sucher, as actress and singer alike, is a truly grand 
creature. On the night of her début as Elsa she took London by 
storm; and the impression she made upon that occasion has been 
deepened by her every subsequent appearance in public, no matter 
whether behind the footlights at the Lane or on the St. James’s 
Hall platform. Words fail me to express my admiration of this 
“‘cunning’st pattern of excelling nature ”’—a woman of imperial 
exterior and bearing, endowed with a voice of delicious timbre, 
great compass and flexibility, power and sweetness, a seraphic 
smile, and dramatic instincts only less remarkable than her exquisite 
feeling for truth of intonation. Was ever yet such an Elisabeth, 
Senta, Elsa, Euryanthe, or will there ever be a better? I doubt 
it, for absolute perfection cannot be outdone. Rosine Sucher— 
“Rosa” on the bills and “ Manderl” in her domestic circle—is 
indeed a star of the very first magnitude. Winkelmann is also a 
star, and a brilliant. one; so is Gura, a singer and actor of whom 
the Fatherland is justly proud. But these three constitute the 
chief constellation of the Franke-Pollini company, which may, 
however, claim to possess a thoroughly efficient representative for 
every part in its répertoire, consisting exclusively of works that 
make extraordinary demands upon the abilities of histrion and 
vocalist alike. I have never, even in Germany, seen and heard all the 
minor parts in such a colossal work as “ Meistersaenger,” for instance, 
filled up so irreproachably as they were at Drury Lane. It is certainly 
not to Covent Garden that we can look—that is, with any chance of 
finding what we. seek—for such artists, in charge of subordinate 
roles, as Mesdames Garsoe-Dely, Schefsky, and Wiedermann, 
Messrs. Landau, Ehrke, Koegel, and Kraus. True, the company 
is a rare coalition of talent, compounded by judicious selection 
from the best elements in Germany, and superior in every respect 
to any one of the standing Imperial and Royal companies to which 
its members are permanently attached. At no other time of year 
save that during which London holds her fashionable season, could 
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such a German company be gotten together under one roof, within 
or without the junior Empire’s frontiers. . 
* * * * * 

The Wagnerian novelties produced by Messrs. Franke and 
Pollini were “Die Meistersaenger von Nuernberg” and “ Tristan 
und Isolde,” works offering the most striking imaginable contrast 
to one another—so much so, indeed, that each, considered as the 
illustration of an artistic principle, is the negative of the other. It 
was easy for any musician familiar with these two operas to foretell 
the result of their production in this metropolis. Nothing short of 
sheer vileness in the rendering could have hindered the ‘“‘ Master- 
singers ” from taking high rank in public favour here, for it teems 
with melody throughout, which is exactly what English audiences 
can appreciate and therefore like to listen to. Besides, it is a comic 
opera, abounding in droll situations and humorous dialogue, most 
appropriately set, and freer from episodes of absolute musical 
ugliness than any other Wagnerian opera, save and excepting only 
the “Flying Dutchman.” The libretto is delightful reading, and 
there is scarcely a bar of the music that one would wish excised or 
altered. No other opera in existence can boast so bright and 
interesting a “book.” The poem, from its first line to its last, is 
vigorous, fresh, and natural, undefaced by laborious mannerisms, 
and unblemished by sickly compound-words, coined to express the 
inexpressible. It does not subject the ear to the strain of a 
protracted alliterative agony like the libretto of the baneful 
“‘Nibelung’s Ring,” nor perplex the mind with complicated word- 
puzzles like that of “Tristan;” but tells a kindly, homely story— 
the delicate romantic flavour of which lifts its leading characters far 
above their prosaic life-conditions and commonplace surroundings— 
in good, honest, rhythmical verse. As for the music—more especially 
those numbers illustrative of comic situations (vocally and 
orchestrally)—I regard it as unquestionably Richard Wagner's 
greatest achievement. To be musically funny without broadening 
into buffoonery on the one hand or sinking into vulgarity on the 
other is surely one of the most difficult enterprises open to a 
composer. It has, however, been triumphantly carried out in the 
“*Meistersaenger,” and by one but little given to the humorous mood, 
if he may be judged by his other works. Daland (“ Hollaender ”) 
and Mime (“Siegfried”), for instance, are the only two characters 
of his creation, outside the “‘ Meistersaenger,” with any pretensions 
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to comicality, and, although they themselves are beyond doubt 
disagreeably ridiculous, there is nothing funny about the music 
they have to sing or the Leitmotive typifying them in the orchestral 
score. But Beckmesser’s musical utterances in all four acts of 
“Die Meistersaenger ” are irresistibly provocative of hilarity in the 
audience ; and so are David’s, although less farcically laughter- 
moving than the ludicrous eccentricities and pedantic perversities 
of Nuremberg’s vain, envious, irritable, and malicious “Town-Clerk.” 
The ingenuity displayed by Wagner in writing the music of this 
part, which violates every rudimentary principle of composition, and 
in fitting its barbarisms, incoherencies, and absurdities to the 
beauties of the other parts without making any sacrifice on either 
side of dramatic characteristics, is little short of marvellous. It is 
of the “ art that conceals art” that he is the greatest musical master 
living; and “‘ Meistersaenger” is the chef d’ceuvre of his constructive 
as well as of his creative feats. Up to the present time its 
production has been the chief event of the 1882 musical season. 
With it the German Opera Company has scored a more solid success 
than any that I remember on this side of the Channel since London 
was fairly'electrified by Gounod’s “‘ Faust.” It is as surely destined 
to figure amongst the standing dishes of our yearly musical ménu 
as “Tristan und Isolde” and “Der Ring der Nibelungen” are 
foredoomed to erasure from ‘that heterogeneous bill of fare. The 
public took to it at once. Such scenes of excitement as I witnessed — 
in Old Drury upon the occasions of its first, second, and third 
performances, are of rare occurrence within the calm and decorous 
regions frequented by the British habitué of Opera. ‘There was 
none of that pococurante applause that owes its very suggestion to 
the judicious initiative of a claque, but ono outburst after another 
of spontaneous and genuine enthusiasm, expressed in vehement 
calls and recalls after each act, and a deafening — of plaudits 
at the conclusion of the work. 
oS * # * * 

Upon “Tristan und Isolde,” as rendered by Sucher, Winkel- 
mann, and Gura, I dare not attempt any comment this month. In 
the next number of Tus Tuearze I shall endeavour to deal with it 
as fully and carefully as it deserves. For the present I fear that 
even @ cursory notice of the “Fidelio” and “ Euryanthe ” revivals 
will trespass inconveniently upon space that should have been devoted 
to something like a chronicle of June’s “ events” at Covent Garden 
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and St. James’s Hall. But Beethoven’s and Weber's operatic 
masterpieces, interpreted by so able a company as that of the 
“‘Grand German Opera,” are facts of far too great importance to 
be ignored by a musical reviewer, however limited the space at his 
disposal. There are transcendent beauties in both works; there is 
also much that is tiresome, conventional, and redundant. With 
respect to the performance of “Fidelio,” its meritorious features 
were the rendering of the overtures and accompaniments by the 
orchestra, the chorus singing in the first and third acts, and the 
Pizarro and Minister of Drs. Kraus and Gura. Fraiilein Malten 
has a powerful voice and a fine figure—the latter something too 
luxuriantly rounded to admit of any delusion on the part of 
Marzelline with respect to Fidelio’s sex. She is a handsome 
woman, energetic actress, and indefatigable singer ; but her organ 
is of harsh quality and badly produced, her intonation is painfully 
faulty, and her gestures by no means free from affectation. She 
wore a ridiculous dress, utterly unsuitable to the part of an under- 
turnkey—a rich brown velvet tunic and knickerbockers, not unlike 
the esthetic uniform in “ Patience.” There is no particular fault 
to find with Herr Wolff's Florestan ; the part is an unsympathetic 
one, and could scarcely be rendered interesting to an average 
opera-house audience of the present day by a far finer actor and 
singer than this somewhat commonplace artist. Herr Noeldechen 
isa tame but tuneful Rocco, Herr Landau (the brilliant David of 
“ Die Meistersaenger ”) a vivacious Jacquino, and Fraulein Wieder- 
mann a faultless Marzelline. How Richter’s orchestra played the 
“Fidelio” and “Leonora” overtures I must not attempt to 
describe. To have heard them thus gloriously rendered is an 
experience for which no true music lover can be sufficiently 
grateful. 
* * * * ** 

The revival of ‘ Euryanthe” was. an extraordinarily impressive 
and effective one; but that opera, I venture to predict, will never 
be popular in this country. Like ‘ Lohengrin,” its musical 
offspring, it is too diffuse to be endured more than once with any- . 
thing like sustained enjoyment. As far as its plot, action, and 
dialogue are concerned, it is the very worst of Weber’s libretti ; 
and he, as everybody knows, was peculiarly unfortunate in his 
“books.” The story of “Euryanthe” is more imbecile.than.that 
of “Oberon,” more improbable than that of ‘Der Freischuetz,” and 
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duller than that of ‘“ Preciosa.” To speak plainly, it is wretched 
rubbish, so offensively silly as to go nigh to spoiling one’s 
enjoyment of the admirable music to which it is set. Besides, 
even. in the latter there are ‘des longueurs terribles,’ during 
which it is obvious that the composer, disgusted with the literary 
twaddle imposed upon him by his poet, ceased to be inspired and 
pursued his task altogether mechanically. With the solitary excep- 
tion of Herr Nachbaur (Adolar), injudiciously cast for a part which 
he could neither sing nor act, all the vocal interpreters of Weber’s 
principal operatic work were worthy of the high mission entrusted 
tothem. Euryanthe and Eglantine are both extremely heavy and 
laborious parts, in which respect, as well as in their musical and 
dramatic characteristics, they closely resemble Elsa and Ortrud, 
their operatic kinswomen. As Euryanthe, Frau Sucher proved 
herself as competent in fioriture as in declamation; whilst Frau 
Peschka Leuthner, a powerful actress and accomplished vocalist, 
earned long and loud applause a plusieurs reprises by her spirited 
rendering of the highly sensational music written for Eglantine. 
This clever lady’s voice—vone of great compass, vigour, and 
flexibility—is of somewhat peculiar quality; its tone frequently 
resembles that of a fine clarionet. Dr. Gura, in the réle of Lysiart 
(Telramund’s: prototype), made the most of a very difficult and 
ungrateful part, and added another important item to his long list 
of London successes. He has filled every first baritone part 
throughout the whole. series of works given by the Drury Lane 
Company, and so efficiently as to leave really nothing to be desired. 
Like Betz of Berlin (who, by the way, was present at the first 
performance of “ Lohengrin,” towering above all his neighbours in 
the stalls), and Beck of Vienna, the extent of whose répertoires 
has for many years been a standing wonder to their respective 
admirers, Eugen Gura is.an exceptionally versatile artist, gifted 
by. nature with an extraordinary memory, a magnificent voice, 
and an unerring musical ear. His Hans Sachs is in every 
respect equal to that of Betz, which I had deemed unap- 
proachable until I saw and heard Gura in the part. His Dutch- 
man, on the other hand, reminded me of the younger Beck— 
who, unlike his illustrious father, interpreted the Hollaender as an 
altogether unearthly personage, forlorn of any human passion or 
impulse. In the réles of Wolfram, Telramund, and Lysiart, Gura 
appeared to me_to excel any and every one of the artists with 
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whom those réles are associated in my memory. As many-sided as 
a brilliant of the first water, he is, indeed, a host in himself, and 
has rendered inestimable service to the Franke-Pollini enterprise, 
which is certainly indebted to him for a considerable share of the 
favour accorded to it by the critics and public of this metropolis 
alike. 

* * * Of * 

The Richter Concerts have teemed with interesting, if not with 
novel productions. At the third, for instance, I heard a delightful 
performance of Dvorak’s (pronounce Dvorjacques, as in French) 
latest symphony—that in D major, dedicated to Hans Richter—and 
a magnificent rendering of Brahm’s ‘ Deutsches Requiem,” the 
grandest, noblest, most affecting and elevating work of its kind in 
existence. Dvorék is undoubtedly a genius. His compositions 
abound in original notions, frequently beautiful and always striking, 
his orchestral treatment of which is extraordinarily ingenious and 
masterly. He seems to be never at a loss for a new melody, nor 
for some taking innovation in the way of arrangements, accompani- 
ments, or combinations of instruments, that keeps his audience’s 
attention on the qui vive, and acts as an irresistible stimulant to 
their. spirits: The fourth of the Richter series was remarkable 
for surpassingly fine orchestral renderings of the additional 
**Venusberg” music (Tannhiauser), and of the delicious “‘ Siegfried 
Tdylle,” as well as for Frau Sucher’s début on the platform of a 
London concert-room. Her selection of songs was an unexception- 
able one—Franz’s impressive ‘‘ Die Haide ist braun,” and a tender 
love-lay by her talented husband, the Kapellmeister, who accom- 
panied her to perfection. ‘Liebesglueck,” as sung by the 
Hamburg prima-donna, took the St. James’s Hall audience by 
storm, and elicited a vehement re-demand. It is a beautiful com- 
position, and can scarcely fail to bring Josef Sucher’s songs into 
vogue in English musi¢al circles, .where, like those of Jensen, 
Lassen, and other cotemporary Lieder-writers of transcendent 
merit, they are by no means as well known as they deserve to be. 
Another and larger work by this excellent composer was produced 
at the sixth Richter Concert, “Waldfraeulein,” a scene or cantata 
composed to words selected from Zedlitz’s descriptive poem, “The 
Woodnymph.” Sucher isa disciple of Richard Wagner, and the 
latter’s influence upon his fancy and method alike is plainly 
perceptible in “‘ Waldfraeulein,” one episode of which is pleasantly 
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suggestive of the Waldweben in “Siegfried.” As “‘ Woodweaving,” 
however, was written at a later date than “The Woodnymph,” no 
plagiarism can be laid to the charge of Herr Sucher, and no one 
would surely have the audacity to hint that the great Richard 
might possibly have borrowed a pretty notion from one of his most 
talented alumni. .However that may be, there is certainly no lack 
of originality in the leading motivi of ‘ Waldfraeulein,” which are 
beautiful as well as new. It was at the sixth concert—an extra- 
ordinarily interesting one—that Richter’s orchestra played Liszt’s 
First Hungarian Rhapsody in such sort as to utterly wreck the 
equanimity of a supremely respectable and decorous audience, all 
whose congenital and conventional barriers of reticence and 
pococurantism were fairly overthrown and swept away by a 
mighty wave of heartfelt enthusiasm. It is in such spontaneous 
and masterful demonstrations of feeling as the one alluded to, that 
Richter, and the admirable artists he has been so fortunate as to 
gather round him, find their noblest reward for all their labour 
and sacrifice of time, the extent of which is scarcely even guessed 
at by the public at large. Results like those yielded in a greater 
or less degree by every one of the Richter Concerts are only 
attained by long, frequent, and fatiguing rehearsals, pecuniarily 
unremunerative alike to leader and executants. The public 
acknowledgment of all these pains implied in prolonged and 
irrepressible plaudits is one peculiarly dear to the musical artist’s 
heart. London concert-room audiences, as a rule, are chary of it; 
but they have discarded precedent and broken with their traditions 
of reserve in favour of the Richter Orchestra with a spontaneity and 
downrightedness that, as I happen to know, have been the source 
of deep gratification to those upon whom their plaudits have been so 
gratefully and eagerly lavished. 
* ** * * * 

Another extremely interesting and meritorious series of orches- 
tral concerts running through the months of May and June was 
that given, under the leadership of Charles Hallé, by a composite 
and powerful orchestra, made up of that experienced conductor’s 
Manchester band and of judicious selections from Herr Manns’ 
able executants. In the programmes of these six entertainments 
several items of the highest moment, musically speaking, were 
included. At the opening concert of the “Cyklus,” Brahm’s incom- 
parable variations upon Haydn’s “Hymn to St. Anthony”—an 
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arrangement of which for two pianos, by the composer, has of late 
achieved such extraordinary popularity amongst amateur pianists— 
Rubinstein’s Third P. F. Concerto (magnificently played by Sophie 
Menter), and Beethoven’s “Choral Symphony,” were performed 
for the delectation of an audience well qualified to appreciate great 
works, but regrettably few in number. The event of the second 
concert was Svendsen’s “Rhapsodie Norvégienne,” a charming, 
fanciful, and throughout melodious composition. ‘Three numbers 
of unusual attractiveness were presented at the third “ Symphony,” 
namely, Dvordk’s “‘ Rhapsodie Slave” in D, an established favourite 
with the London public; Berlioz’s “‘ Carnival Romain,” a hopeful 
candidate for lasting popularity; and the “ Pastoral Symphony.” 
Schamann’s “ Faust” was produced in its entirety (for the first time 
in this country) at the fourth concert, and obtained a succés d’estime. 
It is, on the whole, a dull work, unconscionably long, ponderous 
and uninteresting. Three-fourths of it might be suppressed with 
advantage to Schumann’s reputation, and in mercy to the musical 
public for which such classical chefs as Richter and Hallé cater. 
The remaining and last fourth is really beautiful, and will always 
be heard with pleasure by music-lovers. Fortunately for the 
audience of June 8, the dismal tediousness of the performance was 
relieved by the unconscious, but absolutely irresistible comicality of 
a Scandinavian basso-profondissimo, who looked like a mature 
cherub, and was vocally qualified to sing the part of Fafner in 
“ Siegfried” without a speaking-trumpet. Every time he opened 
his mouth he conjured away the bored expression from people’s 
faces as though by magic, and a pleasant ripple of happy laughter 
was heard throughout the body of the huge hall. But for the 
intermittent flashes of fun imported into the performance by this 
sonorous songster, our evening with Schumann's “ Faust”—a 
baritone, like Spohr’s—would have been uniformly depressing. 
As it was, from time to time we smiled and were glad. The chief 
incidents of the fifth “Symphony ” were an admirable rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s spirited Violin Concerto in E by Madame Norman- 
Neruda, who also played the soli in Mozart’s “‘ Haffner Serenade” 
most delightfully, and a fair average rendering of Berlioz’s glorious 
“Harold” Symphony. Several members of our Royal Family, 
and a great musical gathering, attended this particular concert, 


which in every respect was the most successful one of the whole 
s>ries., 
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Of Mr. Ganz’s interesting concerts, five in number, I can say 
but little from personal experience, having only been enabled to 
attend one of the series. That one, however, was a sufficiently 
remarkable entertainment to call for especial and laudatory notice in 
this magazine, although it took place nearly a month ago. The 
programme was “strong” above the average, for, besides Beethoven’s 
C Major P. F. Concerto, admirably rendered by Madame Montigny- 
Remaury, and two popular overtures (“ Hebrides” and “ William 
Tell”), it included Hector Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony in five 
movements, intituled by its author, “ Episode de la Vie d’un Artiste,” 
a work of such rare originality and amazing beauty that, although 
more than half a century has elapsed since Berlioz composed it, it 
has only as yet been performed in London three times, including 
the very effective rendering of it given by Mr. Ganz’s excellent 
orchestra on the 3rd of June, 1882. As poor Berlioz—who liked 
and esteemed us—wrote in one of his sparkling letters, recently 
published: “It is extremely difficult to get new musical ideas 
and methods of treatment into the English public’s head ; but, once 
in, they stop there a deuce of a time!” He was right; we do not 
take kindly to innovations in the gay and joyous science. Glancing 
through the newspaper notices of the “Symphonie Fantastique” 
the other day, I could not but perceive that there are still doubts in 
the minds of more than one leading English critic about the 
supremacy of Berlioz’s genius over that of his principal cotem- 
poraries, Liszt and Schumann. This appears incomprehensible to 
me; but perhaps I ought not to confess my inability to undervalue 
Berlioz, since I myself am not altogether convinced that Wagner is 
the greatest musician who ever lived, a shortcoming on my part 
which has lately prompted some of my musical friends to accuse me 
of disingenuousness, and others to dispute my sanity. There are, 
however, many earnest music-lovers in this metropolis besides 
myself whose reverence and admiration for Berlioz is unlimited, and 
who are deeply grateful to any one, be it Ganz, Hallé, or Richter, 
who produces his sublime and lovely creations in anything like 
tolerable form. A few years hence, I venture to prophesy, the five 
Berlioz symphonies will have attained a popularity in this country 
no whit inferior to that at present enjoyed by the “tuneful nine” 
of Beethoven. As for the ‘‘ Fantastique,’ it is inexpressibly 
beautiful throughout all its transitions from the tender to the 
terrible, the fascinating to the appalling; and Mr. Ganz deserves 
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great credit for reintroducing so glorious a work to his numerous 
and highly-cultivated musical clientéle. 
* * * * * 
Adelina Patti has been singing several of her favourite parts 
as divinely as ever at Covent Garden, and bringing more grist to 
Mr. Gye’s mill than all his other stars put together, including 
Pauline Lucca, whose reappearance on London boards has been a 
source of désillusionnement to many of her most ardent admirers. 
T hear of differences, however, that have sprung up between the 
world’s. prima donna and her London.impresario, and deem it 
improbable, that she will be heard in Bow Street next season. 
After all, she has been a heavy loser, in a pecuniary sense, 
by her loyalty to the Gye dynasty, for she has over and over 
again refused offers of engagements far more remunerative than 
that of Covent Garden, rather than forsake the scene of twenty- 
two years’ successive series of triumphs. Only the other day, 
Pollini, who knows what he is about as well as any manager 
of my acquaintance, made the following proposition to her 
for a short season in Germany next. May and June: a thousand 
pounds a night or half profits, whichever she pleased, if she would 
sing Elsa and Zerlina in German. She has, it seems to me, been 
seriously ruffled by one or two injudicious procédés on the 
part of the Covent Garden management—which, by-the-bye, has 
made rather a mess of its arrangements with another celebrated 
songstress—and, as her friends the Americans would say, “ feels 
like cutting that connection.” 
* * * * * 
During the Diva’s recent sojourn in the New World, the 
Steinways made her a present of a grand piano for the music-room 
at Craig-y-Nos, which piano they pronounce to be the finest 
instrument. ever turned out of their ateliers. It is just now at 
Steinway Hall, awaiting its gifted owner's orders to be despatched 
to her Welsh castle, and is well worth seeing. I paid it a visit a 
few days ago, at her special request, and submitted it to a somewhat 
exhaustive trial, which resulted in my conviction that its makers 
have by no means overstated its merits. It is, by some inches, the 
longest piano I ever yet set eyes on. The case is of dark rosewood, 
very massive but strictly plain in fashion, though highly finished. 
Tone and touch alike were little short of surprises to me. ~The # ‘ 
former is of heretofore unequalled power, breadth, and mellowness ; * 3 
) 
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the latter incomparably deep, velvety, and delicate. There is a third 
pedal, by the use of which sounds may be prolonged far beyond the 
usual time-limit achievable through the agency of the forte pedal. 
The possession of such a piano should make any really fine player 
perfectly happy, and might well transform a bad executant into a 
good one, by inspiring him or her to “live up to it.” Were little 
Galeotti let loose upon its keys there is no knowing what quaint 
improvisations or novel effects he might wrest therefrom. I have 
heard him play several times in society, with as much compassion 
as interest, for he is really a clever, bright little fellow, richly gifted 
by nature with musical instinct, whose unquestionable abilities are 
being frittered away in meaningless and depraving displays of 
undisciplined talent. The boy should be well grounded in the 
science of harmony, and strictly forbidden to indulge in extem- 
porisation until he shall have mastered the rudimentary secrets of 
his craft. It is natural enough that, at nine years old, he should 
be a crude modulator and unconscious perpetrator, of musical 
offences without number ; but those to whom he belongs should give 
him a fair chance of becoming a great executant and composer, by 
timely tuition, instead of exhibiting him nightly in London 
drawing-rooms for money, to the detriment cf his health, character, 
and abilities. Ww. Bearry-Kixesron. 








A PICTURE-POEM. 


Royal Academy, No. 71.—“Wedded” ... ... Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. 


EO) 
> OW that I hold thee with a husband’s right, 
Turn thy dear head, sweet wife, and let it rest 


Of earth the purest, of thy sex the best. 
Let thy smile-winning lips all tremulous, 
Press soft on mine a soul-enthralling kiss, 

‘An earnest of the happy years to us, 

Of unalloyed, yea! perfect wedded bliss. 
So let the sunlight of thy presence shine 

Athwart the future vision of my life, 
Thy gentler spirit radiate through mine, 

And make me worthier of thy love, sweet wife. 
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Pa HE month that has just passed away may not in a 

\\ theatrical sense have been very startling, but has 

’)) contained sufficient interest to occupy the serious 

AA attention of the practical playgoer. I for one am 
thankful that Sara Bernhardt and even Rossi—with all his 

faults and false method—have been with us to relieve the 

stage from the monotony of the drama of the Dials and the comedy 
of Clerkenwell. Picture to yourself one of those foreign artists— 
whose art is to them a liberal education—one of those artists so 
much despised and so often ridiculed, seeking their amusement in 
sitting out one of the very successful cispontine dramas. Blood 
and thunder melodrama was once transpontine : it is now cispontine. 
It has crossed the Thames, and come over the bridges. It is the 
fashion in certain circles to say that foreigners are made welcome 
merely because they are foreigners, that a Frenchman is supposed 
to be a born actor merely because he is a Frenchman, and that 
there is a tendency to over-laud the stranger to the detriment of 
the native talent. It is a thoughtless and an unfair charge. Fechter 
was made welcome and had a home here because he was an artist ; 
Jefferson would have a home here so long as he cared to live amongst 
us. Aimée Désclée was applauded, as Sara Bernhardt is applauded, 
because their art is independent of any silly, obstinate, foolish clique, 
and appeals to the universal world. I cannot account for tastes; I 
can only understand my own. For instance, I know Mr. Wilson 
Barrett to be a very skilful and thoughtful actor. I have admired 
what he has done in London as much as anyone who studies and 
writes about the stage. After this long distance of time I could 
describe all the impressions he made on me as Mercutio—the only 
Mercutio to satisfy my taste that I have ever seen. After this long 
time I could describe also with a fair amount of accuracy the thoughts 
he gave me as the ascetic, tender, loving monk in the poetical play 
“Juana,” by Mr. W. G. Wills. These were impressions, and they 
will abide with me. But I shall remember nothing from his showy 
hero in “The Romany Rye,” because there is little in it worth re- 
membering. Itis a part scarcely suited toan actor who has the natural 
ambition of an artist, and it is just possible that no one knows this 
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better than Mr. Wilson Barrett himself. I could put him on a low 
pedestal or a high pedestal. IfI put him on a low pedestal “‘The 
Romany Rye” would be capital work forhim. But I choose to put 
him on a high pedestal, and I declare that in my humble judgment 
he and those about him are worthy of something better than “The 
Romary Rye.” A man who can get under the character of Mercutio 
as Mr. Wilson Barrett has done, and who can follow Mr. Wills so 
sympathetically through all his poetic periods, is worth something 
better than being ‘‘bashed” nightly for the edification of noisy 
cispontine audiences. It may make money; but it is the down- 
fall of art. I am sometimes accused of favouring the foreigner 
and of ignoring the claims of the Englishman. I do not believe 
the charge to be true, because I know I would sooner favour the 
Englishman if he would only be as true to his art as the foreigner 
very often is. 

I saw Rossi play King Lear, and I will own that he gave 
me. no pleasure whatever. I know that, on the other hand, he 
gave hundreds of people extreme delight. I do not say of Rossi, 
“I do not like thee, Dr. Fell, the reason why I cannot tell,” 
because I think I know why he did not delight me. He is a 
pantomimist, not a personator. He never suggested to me Lear, 
the man Lear, the, human Lear, the grand Lear, the dignified 
Lear. He suggested to me an entertainer giving an imitation of 
the various passions as shown by facial expression. He makes 
faces; he does not act. He prepares: his effects with such 
elaboration, and such minute care, that the point is lost on the 
audience. You see him preparing and leading up to every scene 
by his facial tricks. It is artifice, not art. He never grips his 
audience with the character he is playing, but shows the outward _ 
signs and trappings of the character he would like to be. Talking 
about Rossi the other evening, a great actor and a student of his 
art confirmed my impression of Rossi’s pantomimical proclivities, 
and told me a story of a once famous tragedian who was a bit of 
a bully in his way, and was in the habit of practising facial 
expression when he was “half seas over,” and registering the 
effect of it on a sycophantic and cowardly dependent. When the 
eminent tragedian was semi-somnolent after a free indulgence at 
the table, he would roll his eyes about and glare horribly, making 
faces and appealing for confirmation of his views to his never-failing 
Boswell. One day the actor was more tipsy than usual, and was 
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glaring terribly, making the most revolting faces. After a distor- 
tion of the countenance more terrible than before, he turned to 
his obsequious attendant and asked, “‘ What’s that?” The friend 
hesitated and answered diffidently, “‘That’s hate!” ‘No, d——n 
you,” roared the bully; “that’s love!” 

I do not care for Rossi as an actor, and [ am not ashamed 
to confess it. I saw him on his first visit to England; I have 
seen him on his second. My opinion remains the same. Mean- 
while you wil! ask me, if I can tax my memory so far, what I have 
seen during the month that has given me real pleasure and 
has aroused any artistic sympathies. I think I can tell you. I 
have seen Miss Florence St. John sing and act in “ Les Manteaux 
Noirs,” a performance excellent in its ease and graceful uncon- 
sciousness ; I have seen Mr. J. L. Toole play the villainous squire— 
a bit of admirable burlesque and most original fooling; I have 
seen Miss Florence Gerard play Nan, in “Good for Nothing,” a 
performance of exquisite sensibility, as fine in humour as it was 
quick in pathos; I have heard Mr. Henry Irving recite a weird 
poem by Eliza Cook, called “The Gamesters,” with consummate 
artistic finish and power sufficient to bend the audience to his feet 
and sway them at his will; I have seen Sir Charles Young play the 
serious husband and Mr. C. P. Colnaghi the comedy character in 
“‘The Countess ;” and I have watched with interest and attention the 
performance of the villain by Mr. E. 8. Willard in “ The Romany 
Rye.” All these should be classified very highly in the class 
list of dramatic honours. But with all my admiration for these 
separately, individually, and collectively, I think I should give the 
first place of all to the scene between the sisters in ‘‘ Frou-Frou,” 
as played by Sara Bernhardt—better, perhaps, than she has ever 
played it before. 

Yes, clearest of all in my memories of the month, the picture 
that on the whole has given me the greatest pleasure, is the scene 
between the sisters in “ Frou-Frou” as played by Madame Sara 
Bernhardt. On a previous dccasion she had played Adrienne 
Lecouvreur with far greater care than last year, though I have 
heard there were other evenings and afternoons when the opening 
scenes were passed over with indifference, and the full strength 
reserved for the death scene; she had played the Dame aux 
Camélias with far more variety than usual, and here received very 
careful and valuable assistance from her husband; she had given 
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us Dofia Sol in “ Hernani” a little disappointing to those who 
have seen the play at the Théatre Francais, and had interested us 
faintly in “ Les Faux Ménages,” a very silly piece; but she never 
acted so well or with such electric force as in this scene in“ Frou- 
Frou.” It was an inspired moment, and she thoroughly carried 
away her audience. M.Damala—or Jacques Darrell, as he is called 
on the stage—will in time make a very excellent actor. Already 
he has appearance, dignity, and decision, and considerable latent 
power, as was seen in his denunciation of Marguerite Gautier in 
the “ Dame aux Camélias.” The bad style he had contracted as an 
amateur is wearing away, and he has the advantage of the advice 
and experience of a consummate artist. 

From the atmosphere and art of such plays as these to “The 
Romany Rye” is a change indeed. First let me give the cast 
of this remarkable play, which has proved, at any rate, that Mr. 
Wilson Barrett and Mr. G. R. Sims fully understand the public for 
whom they write and work. I deny neither wisdom to the one or 
great talent to the other: but I regret that the temper of the 
times will not permit them to give a more elevating entertainment- 


“THE ROMANY RYE.” 
A New and Original Drama, in Five Acts, by Grorce R. Sims. 
Produced at the Princess’s Theatre, on Saturday, June 10th, 1882. 





Jack Hearne ... Mr. Witson Barrett. | Showman ... Mr. J. WALTON. 
Gertie Heckett ... Miss EastLake. Cokernuts ... Mr, E, Grivrrn. 
Philip ganar) ... Mr. E. S. Witarp. Macarty ... ... Mr. W. PEARSON. 
Edward en Mn. R. Marxsy. Curley ... ... Mr. Datton Somers. 
Joe Heckett ... Mr. WatrerSprakman. | Capt. of Steamer Mr. Layanrp. 
Boss Knivett ... Mr. Grorcr Barrett. Kiomi Lee ... Miss Masson. 
Goliath Lee... Mz. Jonn Braucuamp. Lura Lee ... Miss EMMELINE ORMSBY. 
Black Nathan ... Mr. Brian Darey. Keziah ... ... Miss Woopwortu. 
Dimity Lee... Master R. Rivers. Queenie... ... Mss GRANVILLE. 
Sol Lee ... ... MasTeR Morter. Policeman ... Mr. H. pe Soin, 
Jabez Duck _ ... Mr. CHartes Coore. Master Slive ... Mr. Horace Hopces. 
Captain David ... Mr. G. R. Peacu. Miss Adrian ... Mrs. E. 8. Wintarb. 
Luke Morgan ...Mr. Nevitte Doone. | Mother Shipton Mrs. Hunter. 

.. Mr. F. Huntiey. | Mrs. Curley ... Miss SLEVEN. 


Cine Bill ... Mr. H. Evans. Mrs. Morgan ... Mrs. STEELE. 
BillSmith’ ... Mr. W. A. Exxiorr. Mrs. Knivett ... Miss N. Pater. 
Philadelphia be a ... Miss BECKETT. 
Mr. Pryzro told us the other day that he was anxious to get 
the scent of the hay over the footlights;” Mr. G. R. Sims is 
apparently earnest in his endeavour to favour us with “the smell 
of the slums.” “The Romany Rye” is what Charles Dickens 
would call a “blood-curdler.” In fact, it is the concentrated 
essence of all the terrors that ever occurred to the most vivid 
imagination of that gifted man, who, though dead and gone, 
appears to be duly appreciated by the modern dramatist. The 
play has been described to me as a nightmare, after reading Dickens 
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to take off the ill-effect of a supper of pork-chops. Take the convict 
business outof “Great Expectations,” Orlick, and the other scoundrels; 
take Bill Sykes and his companions from “Oliver Twist ;” mix them 
up with a suggestion of the grim trade of Rogue Riderhood, and 
the Dickensy passages that deal with the river Thames in particular 
and dead bodies in general; pour into the salad the cream of the 
famous chapter on beggars in Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris,” and a sufficiency of the oil of Eugéne Sue; pepper it with 
the smart situation of Hawkshaw, the detective, out of the “ Ticket- 
of-Leave Man,” and add to it the salt of the old hag, Frochard, in 
the “Two Orphans,” and even then you will get no idea of this 
successful dramatic panorama of the papers of Mr. James Greenwood, 
the amateur casual. There is an attempted murder and a burglary 
in the first act, that ends with a free fight between gipsies and 
powdered footmen; in the second act we are treated to the 
attempted abduction of a.screaming woman, a scene of 
delirium-tremens from the drunken burglar, who has been cracked 
on the head at the beginning of the play, and another free fight 
between the tipsy burglar aforesaid, an heroic gipsy who always 
turns up at the right moment, a well-dressed abductor, a sprinkling 
of police, and a tattered crowd from the slums of the Seven Dials. 
In the third act there is a slight pause, for we get little 
more exciting than the noise of a man tumbling out of bed in a 
common lodging-house, and the excitement of his wife rushing 
out for a doctor because the poor fellow ‘‘ had got the shivers, from 
drinking cold water in mistake for gin.” Several pictures of 
begging scoundrels from Mr. Henry Mayhew’s “London Labour 
and the London Poor,” an exposition of the three-card swindle on 
Hampton race-course, when sympathy is aroused for the swindler, 
who hints that “when the swells win they always want their 
money, but when they lose they claps us into prison,” a sentiment 
that is received with a vociferous burst of applause that must be 
gratifying to the fraternity. In Act IV. the play wakes up again 
in good earnest. The oft-abducted girl has married the heroic 
gipsy, and is going off in an emigrant vessel to America with her 
olive-tinted husband, the repentant burglar, and a devoted cadger 
from the Seven Dials, when, horrible to relate, the ship steams 
away without the ubiquitous husband, who has been decoyed into 
Ratcliffe Highway by the enemies of the much-screaming wife, 
whose shrieks out-noise the cheering emigrants, the boatswain’s 
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whistle, and every. “ spirit-stirring drum and ear-piercing fife” in 
the melodramatic orchestra. And now comes the fun for the young 
gentlemen with the white waistcoats in the stalls, and the ladies next 
to them with diamonds in their hair, who have besieged Bond Street 
to secure seats for “the best play going.” A man is to be “bashed” in 
public. A “man-basher,” I am given to understand, is an individual 
who, fora certain sum of money, will get any obnoxious person of 
your acquaintance out of the way, and secure his ultimate discovery in 
the river Thames, and a convenient verdict of “ Found Drowned” at 
a coroner's inquest. This is an interesting and historical fact at a 
time when the Thames is currently reported to be well-stocked with 
“‘ bashed bodies,” the result of undetected crimes. 

It has been determined by the wily Willard that Mr. Wilson 
Barrett shall be bashed, and bashed he is amidst as frantic 
applause as I have ever heard in any theatre in the fiercest days 
of my transpontine youth. Miss Emmeline Ormsby is employed 
to tempt the bashful Barrett from the deck of the emigrant vessel 
‘to the thief-haunted slums of Ratcliffe Highway. I am really not 
surprised that he follows her, for she is an exceedingly attractive 
girl, and looks singularly handsome in a costume that reminds me 
of a Hatton Garden piano-organ girl in her Sunday best. Two of 
the most repulsive villains ever seen by human eyes are awaiting 
the advent of poor Wilson Barrett. One is a tawny, lemon-tinted 
wretch, with bare arms and a tiger’s expression ; the other a portly 
monster with a bull-dog’s countenance. After a few mild prelimi- 
naries in the way of fisticuffs—for the ‘“ Romany Rye” is nothing 
without what a prize-fighter would call his “ten commandments ”— 
they huddle Mr. Wilson Barrett into a sack, and drag him, kicking 
desperately, through a narrow doorway. The scene changes to an 
underground cellar washed by the Thames, where Mrs. Frochard 
Huntley, in Meg Merrilies’ attire, is seeing coffins in a charcoal fire, 
and discovering winding-sheets in a tallow candle stuck into a 
ginger-beer bottle. Whilst the crooning old hag is employed 
in these morbid meditations, the door opens, and in come the . 
“bashers ” with the subdued body of the wretched Barrett. He 
has kicked so dreadfully that they have tamed him by roping his 
arms. Having acquired a propensity to scream, the bashers advise 
Mr. Barrett to keep quict, or they threaten to settle him with a 
life-preserver. So they hustle him into the next room, and bind 
the bounding Barrett to a hook in the wall of the slimy cellar. 
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Dear me! how this athletic manager does kick and plunge 
to free himself from the ropes. If he were only a spiritualist, 
or one of the Davenport Brothers, he would burst his bonds, 
and then, I suppose, the play would come to an end without 
the bashing. The bashers having departed to get a drink after 
their hard work with the muscular manager, leave word with 
Mrs. Huntley to hocuss Barrett directly he feels thirsty. A myste- 
rious powder is accordingly poured out of a white paper, and the 
white-haired hag hobbles off to see how her “ducky darling” is 
' getting on. Unfortunately for him, he has utterly failed with 
the Davenport trick, and he is getting a little exhausted. Where- 
upon Mrs. Huntley, who has flashed the candle across Wilson 
Barrett’s eyes, turns suddenly into the late Dowager Lady 
Tichborne, and exhibits a propensity for discovering long-lost 
sons on the smallest provocation. Mr. Wilson Barrett is so 
like the wicked boy of this repulsive hag—which, by-the-bye, 
is not a very great compliment to the handsome Barrett— 
that Mrs. Huntley undertakes not to administer the white 
powder. But he must promise to malinger or sham unconscious- 
ness—which he promptly does. Enter again the bashers, who are 
confident that Wilson Barrett is in a comatose condition, and at 
this point they deliberate whether it would not be better to crack 
the bashed one on the head. Mrs. Huntley, with great worldly 
wisdom, points out how extremely silly such a proceeding would be 
in regard to the verdict at the coroner’s inquest. Marks of violence 
promote police enquiry ; but a man properly bashed is, in the eyes 
of police and coroners, merely an unfortunate suicide. This 
information is greedily swallowed by open-eared pit and excited 
gallery. Exit the bashers and the bashed to a dead march 
played in the orchestra. Again the scene changes to one 
of the most beautiful moonlit Thames pictures ever seen. 
This picture saves the act from danger, for it is getting 
too horrible for even pit and gallery. A boat is put ont, 
containing the murderers and the body. Mrs. Huntley stands on 
the edge of a barge, her white hair shining in the moonlight. 
There is intense silence. The whistle of a passing tug is heard 
going down the river. Now comes the time. Over he goes. No, 
indeed ; one, two, three, four—out go Wilson Barrett's fists, first 
right, then left. Over goes basher number one ; over goes basher 
number two. Crack on the head for basher number vue; crack on 
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the head for his lemon-tinted companion. Into the water leaps the 
unbashed Barrett, and a scream of joy is heard that wakes the 
echoes of Oxford Street. 

But the play is not nearly over. Act the last opens with a 
replica of the Hawkshaw scene in the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man.’ 
Mr. Wilson Barrett pretends to be a drunken pilot, instead of a 
sleepy labourer, and snatches off his disguise after securing a 
compromising pocket-book. But the pathetic Miss Eastlake 
has to be saved from the emigrant-vessel that has suddenly 
struck on a rock somewhere or other, but whether at Falmouth 
or the mouth of the Thames I have never been able to discover. 
The repentant burglar and the Seven Dials cadger are also 
in danger of extinction, unless the heroic Barrett makes haste. 
The case is becoming desperate, and Miss Hastlake has persuaded 
the repentant burglar to pray for safety by reading a chapter 
out of the Old Testament; but .this curious proceeding is 
arrested by Miss Eastlake’s discovery of a missing document 
that poor Wilson Barrett has been hunting for all the evening. 
So she postpones her prayers and takes to screaming more loudly 
than before, louder than in “The Lights o’ London,” louder than 
when Mr. Willard tried to abduct her in the bird-cage shop, 
louder than when the emigrant-vessel started without her Barrett ; 
and who can wonder at it, for is not this dauntless Barrett 
hacking away at the sails and masts with a hatchet and rescuing 
the enchanting owner of a black Newfoundland dog. Dear me! 
what a noise. there is. with all this rescue and the safety of a 
starved stowaway. Miss Eastlake and Mr. Wilson Barrett leap 
into the canvas sea from the derelict vessel, and swim to the 
shelter of a brave life-boat; the crowds on the shore look through 
telescopes and shout their loudest.. The villain yells defiance 
against the prosperous Barrett. But over the bar comes Barrett 
with the rescued Eastlake, and the curtain falls upon “The Romany 
Rye,” whereupon the fevered audience with parched throats and 
nerves quivering with excitement breaks away panting into the street. 

“The Romany Rye” is not a play for acting. It does not 
demand much of the subtlety of the actor’s art. Mr. Wilson Barrett 
is handsome and heroic; and Miss Eastlake is gentle and long- 
suffering. Mr. Walter Speakman has a character—the semi- 
inebriate old burglar—scarcely worthy of his ability. Mrs. Huntley, 
with rare judgment and skill, avoids the pitfalls of a very dangerous 
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character; and Mr. George Barrett, as the thorough-bred, down- 
right good-hearted cockney, is a true and perfect bit of nature plucked 
out of the London streets, It is reality. But Mr. Willard, the “melo- 
dramatic villain” read by the light of the nineteenth century, managed 
in the course of the evening to show the best specimen of his art that 
has yet been seen. This was no ordinary stage villain—a man dis- 
playing the same kind of nature and vindictive passion throughout 
the piece; the man’s nature and manner seemed to change with the 
current of the play. The scene where Mr. Willard comes on to gaze 
and gloat on the destruction of his foe by the terrible riverside 
murderers was singularly fine. It was half terror, half hate. The 
actor’s face really seemed to grow pale and livid as he acted. He 
had identified himself thoroughly with the position, and felt it 
as Mr. Irving feels the terrible moments in plays like ‘‘The 
Bells” and “Eugene Aram.” Although Mr. Willard was merely 
representing a modern melodramatic villain, there was a touch 
of tragedy in much that he did. People who watch Mr. Willard’s 
face as he acts own to the serpent-like fascination assumed by such 
a hero of crime, and ascribe it mostly to manner, voice, and feature ; 
but they must not forget the intensity and force that are behind 
them. Those who have seen Mr. Willard play King William in 
“‘ Clancarty” will own to his versatility and skill. Miss Emmeline 
Ormsby was also admirable, picturesque, and forcible by turn. The 
jealous scene between the warm-blooded gipsy girl and her pale- 
faced rival was played with real force, and won deserved applause. 
There is no doubt of the success of “The Romany Rye.” At the 
outset it was believed to be what is called “‘a pit and gallery piece,” 
but there are such demands for stalls and boxes that the theatre 
and the libraries cannot supply them. 

Those who-vant an honest laugh should repair as quickly as pos- 
sible to Mr. Toole’s Theatre to see Mr. Byron’s latest burlesque, called 


«THE VILLAINOUS SQUIRE AND THE VILLAGE ROSE.” 


A “ Bucolic Pastoral,” in One Scene, by H. J. Brrox. Music by J. FitzGERALpb, 
Produced at Toole’s Theatre, on Monday. June 5th, 1882. 


The Squire ... ... Mr. J. L. Toore. Corn RS ... Mr. Brunton. 

Hugly... ..  .. Mr. E, W. Garpen.. | Rose fs .. Miss Euiry THORNE. 
Giles... 2... ~~... Mr. H. Westnanp. Mopsa_... ... Miss Minniz Dovucias, 
Bunnion Sie ... Mr. G. SHELTON. Chloe. ... ... Miss Betta WALLIS. : 





Tus amusing trifle is in the true spirit of burlesque, and the 
burlesque spirit is thoroughly appreciated by every member of the 
company, headed, of course, by Mr. J. L. Toole, whose fun is of 
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the most penetrating and original description. The little play is 
not so much a skit on Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novel and the two plays 
founded on it, as a good-humoured and pungent ridicule of the old 
pastoral play, with its wicked squire, virtuous maiden, and pattern 
peasants, that once held the stage. Burlesque in its new modern form 
burlesques nothing; but this witty trifle burlesques something. With 
the aid of pretty girls, crowds, limelight, and music-hall tunes, the 
word burlesque has ceased to have any legitimate meaning. But in 
this pastoral Mr. Byron has revived it, and I trust he will soon follow 
up the good work with another play in the same direction. In 
Mr. Toole he has the very funniest actor of our time, an embodiment 
of humour, with a quick and sympathetic ear for every form of fun. 
Our readers will see this month a picture of this admirable comedian 
in the character of The Squire, but they will have no idea, without 
seeing the play, of the fun that Mr. Toole can get out of a slight 
sketch. Miss Thorne is clever also and sings capitally, and» Mr. 
Shelton’s old peasant is as good a bit of quiet burlesque acting as 
anyone would desire to see. At a matinée during the month was 
performed at the same theatre a very pretty little play altered from 
the French by Mr. A. A. Dowty, a writer as clever and versatile as 
he is sympathetic and tender, who for many years in a quiet and 
undemonstrative way has been amusing the public. It is called 


“AFTER DARKNESS—DAWN.” 
A Domestic Drama in One Act, adapted from the French by ActEn A. Dowry. 
Produced at Toole’s Theatre, on Saturday Afternoon, May 27th, 1882. 


Prosper Matthieu me Witu1aM Farren, | Ethel Matthieu ... Miss Err Liston. 


UN. Ronald Spencer ... Mr. E. D. Warp. 
Madame Matthieu Miss Exiza Jonnstone | Martha Miss Betta WALLIS. 


. Tae little story is one that delights actors of the Regnier, old 
Farren, and Alfred Wigan type. An old Frenchman is heart- 
broken at the ‘loss of the daughter he idolises, and supposing her 
to be dead, he is induced to believe her living by one of those 
‘pious frauds ” so dear to the French dramatists. A girl exactly 
like her is substituted, and the doting old gentleman accepts the 
situation. The youngest of the talented family of the Farrens, 
Mr. William Farren, Junior, son of our excellent comedian, bears 
bravely the weight of the little play, and promises to distinguish him- 
self not a little in the profession he has adopted. If he works hard, and 
he is sure to do that, he will do well, and he has I am sure a future 
beforé him as an actor of strong character. Miss Liston also played 
charmingly and with great intelligence in this little domestic drama. 
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Of “The Wreck of the Pinafore,” the less said the better. 


“THE WRECK OF THE PINAFORE.” 


A Comic Opera in Two Acts, written by H. Lincarp. Music by LuscomBe SEARELLE. 
Produced at the Opera Comique, on Saturday, May 27th, 1882. 
Sir Joseph Porter Mr. Gzratp Moore. Ralph Rackstraw Mr. ArnoLp BREEDEN. 


Captain Corcoran Mr. J. A. ARNOLD. The Middy ... Master ARNOLD. 

The Bo’sun’ ... Mr. Grorce TEMPLE. Josephine ... ... Miss Rosa Leo. 

Dick Deadeye ... Mr. F. Crirton. Hebe ... ... ... Miss ANNIE Rose. 
Little Buttercup ... ... ss Mapce Stavart. 


THis was an unfortunate attempt to give a sequel to Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert’s famous opera ; but possessing neither point nor humour, it 
failed and was soon withdrawn. The music was better, no doubt, 
than the book; but the whole thing was considered to be in not 
the best taste. 

I have scarcely left myself space to say what I should like to say 
about “Les Manteaux Noirs” at the Avenue Theatre, hoping that 
my excellent friend who presides so ably over the Musical-Box 
would have had time to tear himself away from Wagner, and give 
us his musical ideas about Buealossi. At any rate you will like to 
see the cast. 

“LES MANTEAUX NOIRS.” 


A Comic Opera in Three Acts, Adapted from the French of Scribe by W. Parke and 
Harry Pactton.. Music by Bucatosst. 


Produced at the Avenue Theatre, on Saturday, June 3rd, 1882. 


Don Philip of Arragon ... Mons. Martvus. Girola..._... Miss FLorencE Sr. Joun. 

Don José de Manilla ...Mr.FrenLesuir. | Manuel ... ... Mr. JACKSON. 

DonLuisdeRosamonte... Mr. H. Bracy. Lazarillo ...... Miss Hucues. 

eee Mr. CusHinc. Isabel... ... ... Miss Minnie Byron. 

Dromez ... ....... ...Mr.Caas.Groves | Clorinda ... ... Miss F. TREVELYAN. 

Nicholas ... ... ......Mr.C. AsHrorp, | Rosina... ... Miss Mort. 

Gomez. ... ... ... ... Miss MAupDE Beatrice ... ... Miss Viowet RvssE.t. 
BRANSCOMBE. Anna... ... ... Miss Percy. 

Pedro... ... ...  ... Mr. Bouper. Maria... ... ... Miss Louise. 

Samson ... ... ... ... Mr. BEarrie. Guyman ... ... Miss A, Sr. Cra. 





THis opera may be called a “new departure” in comic opera, 
or rather a revival of old-fashioned principles. It is, in fact, a play 
set to music; a good honest farce enlivened with melody. The 
shelves of my theatrical library are full of such operaplays that 
delighted our forefathers ; they were something more than vaude- 
villes—the basis of them was comedy, theggarnishing was song. For 
such a purpose Scribe’s famous story of ‘ Giralda, ou La Nouveau 
Psyche,” was the very thing for a commencement: It has been 
seen on the regular stage in countless forms, as ‘“‘ The Maid of the 
Mill,” as “ Giralda, or, Which is my Husband ;” it has been played 
by Wright and Paul Bedford at the Haymarket; by Farren, 
the Leigh Murrays, Compton, and Mrs. Stirling at the Olympic; 
and by Mr. Thomas Thorne at the Surrey. A new school 
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of comedians now take the old play in hand, prominent 
amongst whom we find M. Marius and Mr. F. Leslie—funny 
both of them, and artists into the bargain. But in such a 
scheme the intrinsic humour of the situation requires to be 
contrasted with attraction, grace, and vocalisation. For such a 
purpose, Miss Florence St. John, the new Giralda, is invaluable. 
Her voice was never in better order than now, and there is an 
absence of all effort in her art, an innocence and unconsciousness 
that, after all, constitute the secret of her success. If the very 
clever gentlemen who consider that Miss Florence St. John has 
been ‘‘ over-praised,” had only studied the question long enough 
to know how contemporary artists on the foreign stage over-ogle 
and over-act, they might appreciate the peculiar charm of the 
English songstress in her new manner. The best criticism and the 
most concise description of this peculiar charm that I have seen 
occurs in “Punch.” The writer says : “ It is your way of playing as 
if what you said and did was the mere inspiration of the moment, 
that makes your Girola such a winning little personage.” This is 
true, and it could not be better expressed. Miss St. John’s singing 
of a valse melody by Bucalossi is a moment to be remembered. 
She reminds me in her art of Peschard, a singer not sufficiently 
appreciated on the French stage because she refused to ogle and 


“squirm.” But she sang charmingly, and with great feeling and 
taste. C. 8. 


“CUPID IN CAMP.” 
A Comic Drama in Two Acts, by G. C. VERNON. 
Produced at the Criterion Theatre, on Monday, May 22nd, 1882. 
General Lake ... Mr. A. M. Denison. Captain Saville ... Mr. Lyrron SorHern. 
Colonel Lindsay... Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Mary Clifford) ... Miss Mary Rorke. 
Major Murray .. Mr. H. H. Astiey. Helen Wentworth Miss Ross Saker. 
Mrs, Davis .... .. Miss M. Mortimer. 
Ir is not necessary to explain at length the plot of “Cupid in 
Camp,” which is an English version of a French work. A young 
lady, in the endeavour tof™neet her lover, disguises herself in male 
attire, and-a young officer, flying from his country in consequence 
of some political intrigues, is obliged to assume female habiliments. 
Through the various complications arising out of this exhausting 
and improbable arrangement, the opportunity for a good deal of 
fun arises. The mirth, it must be confessed, is ridiculously extra- 
vagant, and at times unscemingly boisterous, but the piece admirably 
serves its purpose of “playing the audience in.” Food for laughter 
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of a not too exhaustive a kind is provided, and the piece, having 
the assistance of an excellent cast, succeeds. Mr. Lytton Sothern is 
quite at home as the disguised captain, and Miss Rose Saker is by 
turns shy and impudent, ard always successful, as the young lady 
who is forced to wear an officer’s uniform and adopt a manner 
which is foreign to her. Miss Rorke is exquisitely charming in the 
only serious part in the play ; and a bright vivacious impersonation 
of an aggrieved but young and pretty innkeeper is given by Miss 
M. Mortimer.. Such parts as fall to the lot of Messrs. Denison, 
Blakeley, and Astley are very inferior, but, of course, are made the 
most of by their representatives. A. B. 


“NOBODY'S FAULT.” 
Written by Artuur Law. Music by Hamimron CLARKE. 
Produced on Monday, June 5th, 1882. 


Louis Bowring ... Mr. NortH Home. Miss Tozer ... Miss Fanny Hoivann. 
A Bowring ... Mr. ALFRED REED. (Mrs. Arthur Law.) 
Joe bledon ... Mz, Conney Grainy. | Mary Eden ... Miss-Eprtu Branvon. 


Mr. Arrgur Law has been again at work for the St. George’s Hall 
Company, and in “‘ Nobody’s Fault” has supplied a charming little 


play admirably suited to the respective talents of: the artists, and 
having every prospect of a successful run. The music is by 
Mr. Hamilton Clarke. The plot is simple, but gives opportunity for 
some capital character acting. Mr. Alfred Reed is seen as an old 
“‘ salt,” retired from the Navy, and taken up with the engrossing 
pursuit of potato-growing. Mr. Corney Grain, wonderfully “ made 
up” as Joe Dumbledon, his servant, an old soldier who has left the 
field for the garden, and given up the bayonet for the spade, gives 
one of the most clever illustrations he has yet done. Neither of 
these worthy veterans is possessed of a temper which can be desig- 
nated “ sweet,” and hence the atmosphere of Rosedale Cottage is 
frequently troubled with storms. The only subject of agreement 
between them is the degeneracy of the Army and Navy of the present 
day, and to this effect they join in song,and make one of the best 
‘“‘hits” in the entertainment. Miss Fanny Holland is very clever 
and amusing as Miss Tozer, a benevolent spinster, on charitable 
deeds intent, who fleeces her friends to support her various and 
admirable (?) institutions. One pet project of Miss Tozer’s—the 
utility of which must not be lightly spoken of—is the introduction of 
old china and Japanese screens to the cellars and attics of White- 
chapel and St. Giles. Miss Edith Brandon and Mr. North Home, 


. 
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as a young engaged couple, play and: sing with success. Miss 
Brandon, in the song ‘‘ Love’s in a minor key,” appears to special 
advantage. ‘ When the sun’s away,” undoubtedly the best song in 
the piece, is well sung by Mr. Home. The words and music of 
this song are both admirably written. 

; The programme concludes with a new musical sketch by 
Mr. Corney Grain, entitled “‘Small and Early,” introducing a most 
amusing song, written and composed by Mr. Arthur Cecil especially 
for Mr. Grain. This sketch might almost be called ‘‘a satire on 
modern society.” Match-making mothers, chattering spinsters, 
scandal-loving matrons, modern swells, five-o’clock-tea men, and a 
multitude of others, all fall under the lash of his sarcasm; yet so 
amusingly does he treat all his subjects, with his rapid changes of 
voice, expression, and sudden flights to the piano, that there is not 
one serious face in the audience while Mr. Corney Grain occupies 


the stage. . 


“ FIBS.” 
A Comedy in Three Acts, by WrELBoRN TYLar. 
Produced at Toole’s Theatre, on Wednesday Afternoon, June 14th, 1882. 
er Allworthy Mr. Epwp. Price. Sarah Bungley ... Miss T. Lavis. 


Harry Harry Fibberton ... Mr. E.W.Garpen. | Mrs. Delacour... . Miss Dora Vivian, 
John Bungley .. Mr. F. W. Irisu. Primmins : .. Miss RoseEVEtyy. 
Alice Harebell . .. Miss CLARA JEcKs. 


Tus is an old story, with sbi sufficient strength or interest 
in it for even a one-act farce, much less a three-act comedy. The 
scene is laid outside the Briarfield Arms, where a young spendthrift 
has been living for some weeks without paying for his lodgings. 
In order to. extort more money from his guardian he has informed 
the old gentleman that he is married and has a son, trusting that 
an attack of the gout will prevent his guardian from visiting the 
scene of his supposed married life. Given then a young and 
handsome. lady who is expecting her husband, and who, with her 
maid, comes to. stay at the same hotel as the spendthrift nephew} 
provide a garrulous landlady and a hen-pecked husband; present 
us with an artless country girl who is in love with the spendthrift ; 
and let the guardian recover from his.attack of gout, and come 
down to the scene of the comedy, and who shall stop the dramatist 
from endeavouring to extort fun from such amusing situations as 
“might.arise? But the author of “‘ Fibs” seems to have lost himself 
and to have let the play take care of itself. Point after point is 
missed, and the dialogue of the piece is but of a feeble description, 
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The actors did their best with the various characters. Mr. Edward 
Price gave a very entertaining rendering of the part of the 
guardian, Mr. Irish played capitally as the landlord, Miss Clara 
Jecks was pathetic as the country girl, and Miss Dora Vivian was a 
handsome representative of the young married lady. The piece 
was prettily put on the stage. A. B. 
“THE DOUBLE ROSE.” 
A New and Original Historical Play in Five Acts, by J. W. Boup1nc. 
Produced at the Adelphi Theatre, on Saturday Afternoon, June 17th, 1882. 
Duke of Gloucester ... Mr. W. Rignotp. | Cardinal Bourchier... Mz. C. H. Frome. 
Edward IV. ... ... Mr. E. Price. Sir Thomas Ferrers... Mr. A. ADAMS. 
bot of Wedtunineter Mn 7% C "Hiarton Setaee of Wales... SaaeL come Navas 
Karl of Richmond ...Mr.E. Sass, | Duke of York _.. Miss Katie Neviur. 
Duke of Buckingham Mr. T. F. Nye. Elizabeth, the Queen Miss SopHie Eyre. 
Earl Rivers... ... Mr. W. J. Brooks. | Elizabeth, her 
Humphrey Brereton... Mr. W. McIntyre. Daughter... . ... Miss AcNEs THOMAS. 
Richard Stillington ... Mr. F. THoryg. Bridget ... - ... Mrs. E. H. Brooke. 
Tue fair promise held out by the author of “The Kingmaker,” 
in his first play, has not been realised in his second production. 
Indeed, one is almost inclined to think that ‘“‘The Double Rose” is the 
earlier written of the two pieces; for in the work under notice there 
is not displayed even so much knowledge of construction as was 
visible in “ The Kingmaker,” and the drama is, on the whole, not 
satisfactory. All that is done and said in the first three acts might 
easily be told in a few words, and what, I take it, is the real plot, 
does not actually commence until the fourth act. There is a con- 
siderable amount of well-written verse in the play, but the interest 
is not sustained; long rambling speeches are substituted for 
dramatic movement, and flowery descriptions take the place of 
action. Should “The Double Rose” be played a second time, the 
author may be asked to revise his text, and, in particular, a scene 
in the fourth act, in which he has thought fit to vent his feelings 
against the Catholic Church. Religion has no claim to discussion 
upon the stage, and the time has not yet come for an ex-noncon- 
formist minister to deride the Church of Rome from behind the 
foot-lights. When the time does arrive, Mr. Boulding is not the 
man to do it. Besides, there is always another side to the question. 
A representative from Rome might turn.round and deride the 
ex-nonconformist minister; and there would be no end to the 
discussion. It is better taste to leave such disputed points alone. 
The principal character was acted by Miss Sophie Eyre, who is 
possessed of true dramatic power and feeling, though she is as yet 


scarcely strong enough for the heavier passages in the play.—A. B. 
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HE want .of logic displayed by the 
disciples of the modern Zolaistic school 
fairly takes one’s breath away. They 
refuse to look upon the question of 
intense realism and commonplace hor- 
ror, of squalor and savagery, and 
brutality and crime, when applied to 
modern melodrama, as entirely one in 
which art is concerned; but they treat 
it as purely a personal matter and to be 
dismissed with the schoolboy argument 

of a “tu quoque.” Let me be heard. I do not deny for an 
instant that plays like “The Romany Rye”—et hoc genus 
omne—are clever: I do not deny, though I regret it, that they 
are intensely satisfying to the public taste: I do not deny that 
they are applauded with almost savage enthusiasm: I do not 
deny that they amuse more people than they interest: I do not 
deny that out of half-a-dozen who come to be stirred by them half 
at least laugh when they ought tocry: I do not deny that the 
authors of such plays possess the power and gift of close observation 
or that the mechanical effects they call into play are far finer than 
anything the stage has probably ever seen: but I do most 
emphatically assert that such plays in their tone, their temperament, 
and their method, have no affinity with art. Ugliness, depravity, 
baseness and squalor, gin and hags, the scum and the scamps of life 
are not to be included in the companionship of art. They are 
unlovely and to be shuddered at, not to be admired. They are to be 
deplored, not to be laughed at. The contemplation of them. is not 
elevating, it is debasing. The effect of seeing them in a 
picturesque guise, of being appalled by their ghastliness, does not 
create an expression of loathing but of sympathy. When we come 
out of the theatre—and this is the great point—I for one, and I own 
e do not feel soothed and softened by what I have seen, more 

gentle and tolerant towards my fellow-creatures, but with all the 
savagery in my nature aroused ; so familiar am I with bludgeons and 
fights, with oaths and coarse words, with slang and sickening 
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sights, that I am already deadened to the wretchedness that would 
otherwise have saddened me. Pass through the streets after one 
of these plays, and you will find that the mind has grown more 
callous than before, that the ruffians who shout and scream and - 
swear, are taken for granted, that beggary and drunkenness arouse 
no pity and no shame. It is in the provinces of art to elevate; are 
then these things elevating ? 





Am I, who believe, as tens of thousands before me have believed, 
in the regenerating power of art, in its beauty and its mission, in 
its power for good greater even than that of the preacher ; am I, who 
think sincerely that the people can be reached by the playhouse 
nearer, quicker, and sooner than by the pulpit, to be classed with 
“ flabby eesthetes,” “ mawkish sentimentalists;” to be termed super- 
fine, sneering, affected, rose-coloured, and scented, because I regret 
the introduction of one side of life to the exclusion of all others, 
the exposition of sin without the relief of virtue, the photograph of 
vice without the tender touches of virtue, the delivery over of the 
drama body and soul to those who are deprived of the sense of taste 
and who are destitute of imagination? There is a writer, the most 


honest and sincere of all of them, who disagrees with me absolutely, 


entirely, and unequivocally on the question. Let him be heard, 
iet him be brought into court. 





“Tt must be extremely shocking to people given over to the 
“ flabbiest eestheticism and the most mawkish sentimentality, to find 
“‘the public prints teeming at the present moment with deeds of 
‘‘ violence, with crime and rascality, and things too utterly unlovely 
“to be thought about without a fit of hysterics. Can nothing be done 
“to preserve refined natures from the shocking details of massacre 
“‘and outrage which are constantly coming between the wind and the 
“nobility of their natures? The newspapers at present teem with 
“the odious details of modern barbarity all over the world. Ireland 
“‘and Egypt and the Thames Embankment supply incident after 
‘incident which must be répugnant to men and women of delicate 
“ organisation and artistic taste. The majority may like to know 
“something of the seamy side of the world they live in; but the 
«* minority—so we are now told—have a right to be heard. 





“ Whata boon it would be to this affected minority if a newspaper 
“< were started which would confine its columns to that which is pretty 


. 
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“and piquant in everyday history, and ignore such shocking and 
“revolting news as we get hourly from Egypt and Ireland. The law 
‘and police columns might be retained, but they should be confined 
‘completely to the misdemeanours of the upper classes. There is 
“‘something noble and elevating in the vices of the rich and well- 
“‘ dressed, in the amours of duchesses and the rascality of earls. At 
“‘a period like the present, when bloodguiltiness is everywhere and 
“the nations of the earth are howling like caged tigers for some- 
*‘body’s gore, when the overcrowded capitals of Europe are teeming 
“‘ with violence and crime, and the fermenting of the masses is about 
“to result in revolution, we want a newspaper which will utterly 
“ignore all these things, and come out scented and beautiful, full of 
“that which is couleur de rose and delicate, and which will contain 
*‘no detail that can by any possibility cause our modern sensitive 
** plants a single vibration.” 





I quite agree with this writer in his estimate of the age in which 
we live. It is a terrible age; it is a savage age; it is an age 
destitute of reverence and respect; it is an age when chivalry is at 
a discount, and money is the only god; it is an age when nice 
questions of honour are treated with scorn, when confidences are 
broken, and faith can scarcely be found in any department of life ; 
it is an age when the newspaper is'a necessity, and when the news- 
paper only too truthfully chronicles the horrors that surround us. 
But what has the dramatist to do with the newspaper reporter? Has 
he no higher mission, no more ennobling sense of his art? Is this 
the time when the world is so very bitter that a smile would make 
it sweet—that the dramatist should give us a scowl instead? Are 
these the days when we turn to the theatre for relief, reaction, some 
ideality, a peep into an imaginative world—impossible, maybe, but 
still soothing—a view of higher natures and better motives, when we 
secretly long and hunger for the same soothing balm that Nature 
gives, that we should find for our amusement the horror intensified, 
the grossness exaggerated, the vileness of life distorted and 
grotesque? What a chance opens out to the dramatist in these 
days! What a noble opportunity of turning the current of our 
passions by the means of art! What a moment for persuading 
those who think so little, that there are lovelier things to contemplate 
in the world than racecourses, three-card swindlers, cadgers, bashers, 
murderers, swindlers, beggars, brutes, and thieves—uall necessary 
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as a contrast in any drama, but horrible when presented in all their 
naked horror. It is no defence of such stunted and undergrown 
art to say that newspapers do the same thing. Newspapers are 
chronicles, not fiction; and I am surprised to find clever writers 
discussing an art question with the old schoolboy formula, “Yah, 
yah! you’re another!” Other writers there are who have treated 
this as entirely a class question, and who consider that the people 
are only having their rights when they are treated to the contem- 
plation of the supremely ugly and the bitterly brutal. Such as 
these sneer at everything that is gentle and refined, because they 
cannot appreciate it. They think it a crime if the minority is not 
familiar with life in its lowest form of degradation, and refuse to be 
edified by it. My own opinion is, that whether in Belgravia or 
Bermondsey, St. Giles’s or St. James’s, East or West, there is no 
mind that is not capable of higher impressions and nobler sentiments 
than are contained in the life that we live. ‘The little child 
accustomed to dirt and depravity‘all its life bursts into tears when 
it beholds a field of flowers ; the vilest ruffian is touched by a good 
action ; the veriest hag is mollified by a tender word. The stage 
and the dramatist can to the roughest,-the most brutal, and the 
least educated, supply, by means of art, that inestimable boon—the 
“*thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 





Mr. Arthur A’Beckett writes to me as follows :—“ In your very 
kind notice of ‘Long Ago’ you say ‘ there is one curious coincidence 
that so far as you know has not been touched upon.’ This coin- 
cidence you point out in the following words :—‘ There occurs in 
“‘ Odette” a very remarkable, and, so far as I know, an original scene. 
I mean the one at the opening of the third act, where the friend of 
the hero pumps an impudent and consequential man-servant as to 
the character of a gambling-house, extracting his information by 
sundry bribes or tips. .... Now Mr. A’Beckett’s play begins with 
precisely thesame scene. The friend of the family desires to obtain 
information about the gambling-house and its mistress, and he does 
so by pumping the servant and by tipping him. In spirit and in 
action the scenes are identical. I observe that a writer in “ Punch” 
asserts that Suardou derived his plot of “Odette” from Mr. Arthur 
A’Beckett’s story, that appeared originally I believe in “ London 
Society.” I had no idea before that the French dramatist was such 
an earnest student of magazine literature, but the double use of 
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this scene with the servant is to my mind a more curious coinci- 
dence than the similarity of the main story or plot.’ 

“*Long Ago’ was written in 1876, being founded upon my story 
‘ Madame La Fontaine—Troisiéme Etage,’ published in the Christmas 
Number of ‘London Society’ in 1875. The play is. merely an. 
amplification of the tale, and the scene between the friend of the 
family and the waiter of the gambling-house is common to both. So 
were M. Sardou an earnest student of magazine literature in 1875, 
he may very possibly have read it. 

“‘Thave seen neither ‘Odette’ nor ‘Fiammina,’ but I read ‘Long 
Ago’ to the late Mdlle. Beatrice six years since, at a time when it 
appears she was playing in a version of the latter called ‘ Broken 
Ties,’ and she certainly complimented me upon the originality of 
my little work. I may add that there are plenty of witnesses to the 
date of the completion of my play. It has not-been altered since 
it was written six years ago, and has been submitted to no less than 
half-a-dozen of our leading actresses since 1876. All declared that 
they liked it, but none would venture to play it until I met Miss 
Hilda Hilton—you know with what a gratifying result.” 





** The Strolling Players,” one of the best of the amateur clubs, 
repeated at St. George’s Hall, on June 10th, their performance of 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” As on the previous occasion, a 
considerably abridged. version, specially prepared for the club by 
Mr. Edmund Routledge, was employed ; and the cast was in almost 
every respect identical with that of the performance in April last. 
We are glad to be able to congratulate the club generally on a 
marked improvement upon their former effort, though the perform- 
ance as a whole would scarcely have convinced those who doubt the 
policy of attempting plays of so ambitious an order with such limited 
resources, and deprecate the rashness that rushes in where the most 
experienced professional actors hesitate to tread. But boldness of 
this nature would at least escape censure if the results were always 
as satisfactory as on the present occasion; and, indeed, a perform- 
ance of far less general merit would have been rendered noteworthy 
by the charming Beatrice of Miss Helen Maude. The delightful 
raillery with which “dear lady Disdain” seeks to hide the 
growth of her love for Benedick, her generous indignation at 
the unjust accusation of Hero, her impetuous urging of her lover 
to avenge her cousin’s wrongs, were all portrayed with a wealth 
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of intention and a variety of expression rare indeed in an amateur. 
The steady development of Miss Maude’s conspicuous talent cannot 
fail to have been welcomed with pleasure and watched with interest 
by those who bewail, not without reason, the present. dearth of 
English actresses ; and her performance of Beatrice will confirm the 
impression that a distinguished position would be at her command 
should she join the ranks of the professional stage. Her efforts 
were worthily seconded by Mr. Routledge, whose impersonation of 
the good-humoured Benedick was consistently intelligent, spirited, 
and graceful. As Claudio, Mr. C. H. Lamb acted carefully, but the 
denunciation of Hero, in the church scene, suffered somewhat from 
his lack of dramatic power. The Leonato of Mr. Claude Penley was 
wanting in variety, and his grief went perilously near the verge of 
burlesque ; and Captain Fitz-George and Mr. G. M. Allen are not 
altogether to be blamed for the fact that the scenes in which Dog- 
berry and Verges are concerned fell a little flatly. One of the best- 
acted of the minor characters was the Borachio of Mr. W. W. Lewis. 
As Hero, Miss Vyvyan showed some promise, though the expression 
of pathos is as yet somewhat beyond her means. The stage-manage- 
ment was fairly good, and the waits commendably short. During 
the evening, Mr. Routledge made the gratifying announcement 
that, as the result of the performance, the club would be enabled to 
hand over to the distressed lady for whose benefit the entertainment 
was organised, the large sum of one hundred pounds. 





The dramatic Pharisee has been particularly prominent of late. 
He has made broad his phylacteries, and thanked God he was not 
as other men are. He has turned up his eyes to heaven and 
waxed eloquent on the subject of ballet-girls’ skirts. He has 
preached about morality aloud, and from the house-tops, and 
regarded the evils to which the stage and the drama are subjected 
from the narrowest and most superficial point of view. In the 
opinion of the dramatic Pharisee, the mere mention of sin on the 
stage is immoral, and he argues that to describe a wicked woman 
in order to allow her to point a moral and adorn a tale, is to set an 
evil example, and to teach people how to sin. A bad woman who 
repents is an eyesore to such men as these, who omit to see that far 
more harm is done by the insidious suggestion of immorality under the 
cover of fun than by the bold exposition of immorality for the sake 
of an example. One of the most beautiful stories ever told in its 
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simplicity, truthfulness, and divine charity is that of the Magdalen : 
«Let those who are without sin amongst you cast the first stone !” 
Is this story immoral, then, because it has for its heroine’a woman 
who has sinned; is repentance a crime; is pardon a questionable 
policy ? Once, however, let a dramatist take an erring woman as 
a type, and we are overwhelmed with essays concerning distasteful 
subjects and pernicious examples, about French nastiness, covert 
immorality, and'soon. We are asked to roar with laughter when 
every detail of intrigue is contained in a farce; but are invited to 
be very shocked when the result of intrigue is put forward 
in a play. 





Has the dramatic Pharisee, I wonder, ever read the famous 
preface to the second edition of Charlotte Bronté’s ‘“‘ Jane 
Eyre,” when this upright and outspoken lady dedicated her 
so-called indelicate story to Thackeray : 

“To that class in whose ears whatever is unusual is wrong; 
whose ears detect in each protest against bigotry—that parent of 
crime—-an insult to piety, that regent of God on earth, I would 
suggest to such doubters certain obvious distinctions; I would 
remind them of certain simple truths. Conventionality is not 
morality. Self-righteousness is not religion. To attack the first 
is not to assail the last. To pluck the mask from the face of 
the Pharisee is not to lift an impious hand to the crown of 
thorns. These things and deeds are diametrically opposed; they 
are as distinct as vice from virtue. Men too often confound them ; 
they should not be confounded; appearance should not be taken 
for truth ; narrow human doctrines that only tend to elevate and 
magnify a few should not be substituted for the world-redeeming 
creed of Christ. There is—I repeat it—a difference; and it is a 
good and not a bad action to mark broadly and clearly the line 
of separation between them.” 





These words, these stirring and truthful words of a pure woman 
occurred vividly to my mind when I read the accounts of a play called 
“The Countess,” written by Lady Monckton, and founded on a 
drama by Bélot, which was originally produced at the Shelley Theatre 
on the Thames Embankment, and subsequently transferred to the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre at a morning performance in aid of a 
charity. If my experience had not taught me to. accept certain 
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strictures with reserve, here surely was a play calculated to make 
every decent person blush to the roots of their hair. I was told 
that it was effective, but that its motive was vicious. I heard a 
great deal about its “low standard of morality” and its ‘‘ unwhole- 
someness,” opinions in which I might have placed some faith had it 
not been for the gratuitous insult and impertinence of the remark 
that “aristocratic audiences will tolerate incidents from which more 
simple-minded playgoers turn with a feeling of disgust.” Such is 
not my experience at all. If the “simple-minded playgoer” is 
the same kind of Pharisee who by his presence encourages the 
low ribaldry and double meaning of the modern masic-hall 
song, I really do not think he has a right to lecture the 
aristocracy or anyone else on a “low standard of morality.” An 
“‘aristocratic audience,” if indeed there is any meaning in what 
Polonius would call “a vile phrase,” is presumably an audience 
of refined and elevated tastes, and such as these are the last people 
who would deliberately encourage what was unworthy and vicious. 
They would loathe the hideous suggestiveness of the minstrelsy 
of the music-hall, and have already done all in their power—as 
instanced at the Victoria Palace Music Hall—to promote a better, 
@ purer, and more wholesome form of entertainment. 





For after all, what is the story of “The Countess”? It is the 
story of a repentant woman, scarcely to be understood by those who 
are ignorant of French custom and the French marriage-law ; the 
mainspring of it being clearly misunderstood by those who are in 
such a hurry to condemn that which they have not the power to 
analyse. A young girl just released from a convent, ignorart of 
the world and its ways, untaught and unformed, a mere baby in 
experience, is married—according to detestable French custom— 
as a convenience to a man for whom she has not one spark of 
affection. It is a marriage of convenience and nothing more; it 
has no sacred character in it. . What then does the man do, who 
has bought his wife just as he would buy his horse, or his carriage, 
or any other ornament? He leaves her to herself, without pro- 
tection, without guidance, and without counsel, and buries himself 
abroad in a distant consulate. During his absence this young and 
inexperienced woman—who presumably has the “passions of her 
kind ”—comes under the spell of an unprincipled villain, and a 
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child is born during her husband’s absence. It is a sin, no one 
doubts it. It is a terrible sin, not lightly to be considered; but, 
in the category of sin, it is not, under the circumstances, more 
blameworthy than that of the innocent and virtuous girl at home 
who is ruined by a thoughtless scoundrel. The marriage in this 
instance was one in name only; it did not exist in fact. When the 
husband returns, after his long and unjustifiable absence, the 
distracted woman, who has bitterly repented, in tears and agony, 
has to conceal her crime and the evidence of it; and, to make 
matters worse, as time goes on, she loves and is loved by her husband. 
What a deplorable position, but still dramatic. A mother deprived of 
the society of the child she loves in order to keep the love of the 
husband ‘she has injured. There is no sign in the play of a 
suggestion that the woman’s fault is a light one; but she has 
repented, and there is presumably forgiveness for a Magdalen of 
any grade. To say that the fault is condoned is to say what is 
not the fact. Circumstances occur which reveal the secret—so 
sacredly kept—to the husband, who having been wounded in a 
duel, dies, concealing by a pious fraud the sin of a woman he has 
loved and who has repented. It seems to me that there is some- 
thing noble in the conduct of the husband who courts death sooner 
than a life of dishonour, and who with his dying breath shields the 
repentant woman from the scorn and contumely of an indignant 
world. But this I am told is an immoral story. 





The same kind of situation occurs to me as having happened not 
so very long ago in real life, or at any rate the life that we live in now 
in the nineteenth century, which is supposed to be so very different 
from life in France—so very strict and pure. A young officer, just 
before sailing with his regiment for one of the recent wars, dis- 
covered by accident that the wife he loved passionately and blindly 
had been unfaithful to him. He said nothing. He kept the secret 
religiously locked in his breast. The only difference about him was 
that he was very sad, very despondent, and not like himself. He 
left England, and went away on his duty. He parted from his 
wife without telling her what was in his heart. On the eve of his 
. $-very first action he told his friends he had a presentiment that he 
should be killed. He went into action at the head of his men, and, 
rushing forward in the most reckless and foolhardy manner, 
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received the first bullet through his heart. His friends knew why. 
But by his death he saved the woman he loved and who had 
dishonoured him. Would this, then, be an immoral story if it 
formed the body of a play, the theme of a novel, the subject of a 
poem? I hope not, for I shall try my hand on it for some verses, 
at any rate. 





One more example. There is that terrible story whose scene is 
the Chateau of Ottensheim, near Linz in Vienna, that ghastly 
picture of the faithful but betrayed woman and her still more 
faithful friend lying dead among the garden roses outside the 
window of Count Henry Coudenhoven. Poor Marie Damain! 
Poor little friend who would not allow even death to sever the 
friendship! Often in London I have seen and appreciated the 
talent of this charming lady who “loved not wisely but too well ;” 
little did I ever think she would be the heroine of such a tragedy. 
It seems to me the idealisation of love: the perfected example of 
womanly honour and faithfulness. But Marie Damain sinned you 
know, and her life record, so touching, so true, such a sad warning 
and such a terrible example, would be an “immoral story” according 
to the doctrine of the “ dramatic Philistine.” 





I saw the “Countess,” when she appeared at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, and, though I own that the subject is gloomy 
enough—Adolphe Bélot must have a morbid nature—I cannot 
conscientiously call it immoral, for I really do not think itis so. The 
stage is being ruined by the bread-and-butter doctrines of milk- 
and-water philosophers, and by the broadened phylacteries of 
Pharisees. I admired very much the acting of Lady Monckton, 
Sir Charles Young, and Mr. C. P. Colnaghi; the genuine comedy 
spirit of Mr. Colnaghi, light, natural, and unaffected, was as good 
as anything I have seen on the amateur stage since Mr. Brandram 
left it, and a great deal better than much that I see on the 
professional stage. Sir Charles Young is an actor of fine and 
accomplished dramatic spirit. His bright nervous temperament 
and polished elocution are invaluable for such characters as these. 
If acting is ever to be considered an art again, and the drama of 
fisticuffs and pugilism is to die a natural death, we shall admire 
the mental qualities of the kind of acting which Sir Charles Young 
shows here, and Mr. Henry Neville gave us the other day in 
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“‘ Money,” as revived at the Vaudeville. It is sound, honest acting 
—not temporising, coquetting, and mumbling over a part. 





As our frontispiece this month is an admirable photograph of 
Mr. Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary Rorke as Mr. Peregrine 
Porter and Angelica Porter in “ Fourteen Days,” we briefly record 
the theatrical career of the two artists. Mr. Wyndham made his 
first appearance on the stage in 1861 at the Olympic Theatre, New 
York. After doing duty as a surgeon in the Civil War in the 
Southern States, he appeared for the first time in London on May 
21st, 1866, acting Sir Arthur Lascelles in “ All that Glitters is not 
Gold” at the Royalty Theatre. In April of the year following he 
played Hugh Stoneleigh in “Idalia,” under the management of 
Miss Herbert, at the St. James’s Theatre. At Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York, he acted Charles Surface in ‘“‘ The School for Scandal” 
on September 15th, 1869. Returning to London, Mr. Wyndham 
played various engagements, and undertook the management of 
the Criterion Theatre. ‘Pink Dominoes,” Mr. James Albery’s 
adaptation of MM. Hennequin and De Najac’s notorious play, was 
produced here on March 31st, 1877, with Mr. Wyndham in the 
part of Charles Greythorne. On February 8th, 1879, Mr. Bronson 
Howard’s three-act comedy of “Truth” was brought out with 
Mr. Wyndham as Mr. Alfred Sterry. On August 6th, of the same 
year, Mr. Burnand’s clever play, “ Betsy,” was presented at the 
Criterion, and on November 20th, 1880, Mr. Wyndham played Sir 
Garroway Fawne in the first performance of ‘‘ Where’s the Cat?” 
His next ‘character was that of Montague Leyton in Mr. James 
Mortimer’s adaptation of M. Sardou’s “La Papillonne,” entitled 
“‘ Butterfly Fever,” produced on May 17th last year. In “ Flats,” 
which was brought out on August 23rd, he did not act. His next 
character was that of Frederick Foggerty in the performance of 
“ Foggerty’s Fairy” on December 15th. “ Fourteen Days” was 
produced on March 4th, and is still running as successfully as ever, 
thanks to Mr. Byron’s wit and to Mr. Charles Wyndham’s 
unflagging spirits. 





Miss Mary Rorke, who was born at Westminster, entered the 
theatrical profession in 1874, during which year she played at the 
Crystal Palace and at the Croydon Theatre. Under Mr. Horace 
Wigan’s management she made her début on the London stage at 
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the Mirror Theatre, Holborn—afterwards known as the Duke’s—ir 
a small part in “Maids of Honour.” She next went to the 
Haymarket Theatre to play Sophie Crackthorpe in “The Wedding 
March.” She then went through some trying work during an 
eight months’ stay at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool; and 
thence she joined the company at the Court Theatre, playing Fanny 
Bunter in “ New Men and Old Acres.” Miss Rorke then returned 
to the Haymarket for a short season, and this engagement was 
followed by one with Mr. Charles Wyndham. She opened at the 
Criterion as Meg in “ Meg’s Diversion.” She has since played 
there, amongst others, the following characters: Mrs. Dorothy 
Sterry, in “Trath;” Carrie Dalrypple, in “Jilted;” Mrs. MacManus, 
in “ Betsy ;” Florence, in ‘‘Verbum Sap;” Dagmar, in “ Where’s 
the Cat?” Dorine, in “Brave Hearts ;” Jennie Talbot, in “ Fog- 
gerty’s Fairy ;” Angelica Porter, in “Fourteen Days ;” and Mary 
Clifford, in ‘‘ Cupid in Camp.” Miss Rorke’s acting is marked by 
an evident seriousness of purpose and study, and she is always 
ineffably sweet, touching, and sympathetic. 





Mrs. Langtry’s tour in the provinces has been one continued 
record of triumph and success. From Edinburgh she passed to 
Glasgow, and thence to Liverpool, where, at the Alexandra Theatre, 
she attracted audiences only to be measured by the capacity of the 
large theatre. For her seven performances in this city she received 
a cheque for eleven hundred pounds. She was greeted with en- 
thusiasm in the theatre, and at nights, when returning to her hotel, 
crowds of ardent admirers waited—even in the drenching rain—to 
cheer her. Mrs. Langtry has made “An Unequal Match” her 
principal attraction in the country, and the choice is a good one. 
Her exquisite acting as the rustic beauty in the first act of Tom 
Taylor’s play is only excelled by the pretty pathos of the second 
act, and the charming comedy which she infuses into the last scene 
of the piece. Mrs. Langtry is now bestowing her attention upon 
Shakespeare’s Rosalind, with a view to acting that part during her 
next provincial tour. Her present tour terminates at Nottingham, 
on July 22nd. Owing to Mrs. Langtry’s great success in the 
provinces she has under good advice determined to visit the United 
States at once, and has accordingly accepted a valuable offer for 
a. series of performances in America, to commence this year at 
“the fall” or autumn, when the New York theatres open again. 
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Mrs. Langtry was to have appeared in “The Overland Route” at 
the Haymarket in September, but Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft have 
very kindly released her from her engagement, or rather postponed 
it until the American trip is over. 


A hasty charge has been made against the management of the 
Avenue and other theatres, in connection with plays that have been 
recently passed by the Examiner of Stage Plays. After laughing 
at the Examiner of Plays for passing the ‘ Nibelungen,” 
“Odette,” and “Les Manteaux Noirs,” the article says in so 
many words that the authors of “Les Manteaux Noirs” have 
deliberately inserted ‘“‘coarse” lines and “‘ objectionable matter,” 
and that the actors and actresses are responsible for per- 
mitting at “daily rehearsals” that which has “escaped the 
Licenser.” A stronger sentence or a more sweeping charge 
than the following I do not think I have ever read. “As 
long as actors and actresses can allow anything coarse that may 
have escaped the Licenser to pass muster at daily rehearsals, they 
must not be surprised if their social status continues to be equivocal. 
The author of the libretto should never have written the objection- 
able matter.” Now I have listened with great pleasure to this opera 
of “ Les Manteaux Noirs,” and I do not recollect one word, syllable, 
or sentence that could offend the most scrupulous. Furthermore, 
I do not believe Mr. Harry Paulton, one of the authors of the 
libretto, to be capable of writing or publishing anything “coarse” 
or “objectionable.” 





As many people believe that “there’s many a true word spoken 
in jest,” it seems to me that a writer who makes such statements is 
bound to substantiate them. Charges are easily made, as I have 
found to my cost; they are not so easily proved. Let us hear why 
“ Odette” should have been denied a license; let us have the 
“‘ipsissima verba” of the coarse and objectionable matter in “ Les 
Manteaux Noirs”—matter that is said “to go too far for the reputa- 
tion of the theatre.” The author of such charges is doubtless 
conscientious; but there may be conscientiousness also in those 
who manage, those who write, those who act, and those who have 
witnessed and are still witnessing two of the most successful plays 
recently produced in London. [I do not believe Mr. or Mrs. 
Bancroft to. be capable of submitting any play for license concerning 
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which there could be the slightest question, nor that Madame 
Modjeska and her companions of the theatre would study any 
subject of doubtful tendency. 





Mr. Bucalossi, the composer of that celebrated valse, “ My 
Queen,” has made a great success with “ Les Manteaux Noirs” at 
the Avenue Theatre, where, as I expected would be the case, the 
theatre is crammed every evening. Why wonder at it? The play 
is amusing and highly vigorous; the music is gay and charming ; 
the acting and singing are just what the public requires. It is 
popularly supposed that Mr. Bucalossi is an Italian pure and 
simple, but this is not the case. His father was an Italian, but his 
mother was English, and England has for years been the new 
composer's home. ‘Les Manteaux Noirs” has made such a hit 
that I should not be surprised if Mr. Bucalossi were encored at the 
Avenue Theatre. 





I do not suppose that Henry Irving ever had a more devoted 
admirer, or one who better represented intelligent young England, 
than a genuine, warm-hearted Eton boy who has been in pleasant 
correspondence with me for some years past, and has done me the 
honour to consult me on matters connected with the stage and his 
own general reading. I have never seen the lad, never set eyes on 
him; but his letters, so full of intelligence and enthusiasm, are 
amongst my most treasured possessions. His Eton career is over, 
and my young friend—and I know I may call him so—is studying 
in Germany for the brilliant career that I have little doubt is before 
him. I have just received a letter so full of interest in all 
matters connected with the stage, that I do not hesitate to quote 
one passage that explains, in his own simple words, a senti- 
ment -that has a very wide and natural expression: “I hear vague 
rumours of Mr. Irving and the Lyceum company going to 
America in 1883. Now, Mr. Editor, this should not be. London 
cannot do without its best company and the most artistic 
manager in the world; and I really think that some sort of protest 
should be made against this ‘new departure.’ It may be very 
selfish, but I very much grudge the Americans the pleasure in 
store for them, and I am sure I am not the only one who does so. 
What an awful outburst of wrath and virtuous indignation there 
was when that much-loved animal, Jumbo, went to America? Surely 
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the departure of the Lyceum company should rouse some indigna- 
tion in the breast of those who love the drama well! I hope 
someone will protest either through the columns of a daily paper or 
through yours.” The generous feeling and the naiveté of these 
remarks need no comment at my hands. I would stake my life on 
their sincerity and simple faith. 





Why do people always look on the worst side of things, and 
not on the brightest and the best? Is there a living creature on 
or off the stage who objects -when a friendly compliment and a 
testimony of good-will is offered to such a man as Mr. J. L. Toole? 
Seriously, is it possible that there are people who grudge the right 
hand of fellowship being extended to that emphatically ‘‘ good fellow,” 
whose time and money, heart and soul, have been at the service of 
his brother and sister actors ever since he has been on the stage? 
Mr. Henry Irving does not think so; Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft do not 
think so; Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. Kendal, and Miss Ellen Terry do not 
think so; Mr. Sims Reeves and his son Herbert scorn such 
an idea; Mr. Santley allows no such notion to enter his 
head.’ Had it been possible to extend this magnificent list 
of names, I believe that Mr. Toole’s benefit, as it is technically 
called, would have lasted a week instead of one morning and 
one evening on Saturday, July Ist. Of course Mr. Toole does 
not want a benefit, but his brother and sister artists do want 
to pay him a little compliment, and the public and Mr. Toole’s 
friends equally desire occasionally to show some mark of their 
personal esteem for so unselfish and so good a man. This is why 
Mr. Toole takes a “complimentary benefit,” because his friends 
desire to pay him the compliment he has deserved. In addition 
to the names I have mentioned, Madame Amadi, in whom will 
be recognised a very favourite actress, will re-appear and play 
Welhelmina in “The Waterman,” singing, as she will sing, with 
charm and feeling, the famous old English song, “ Wapping Old 
Stairs.” Mr. Henry Irving is to recite Eliza Cook’s “ Sacrilegious 
Gamesters ” again,'so do not let anyone miss that treat; and Miss 
Ellen Terry will, for the first time, recite Hood’s ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs.” 





OSLERS’ Table Glass, Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror Brackets, 
Duplex Lamps, Glass and China Vases, Ornaments, Table Decorations, Flower 
Stands, Dinner Services, Dessert Services, Tea Services, Breakfast, Services in 
Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. Sole Agents for the Venice 
and Murano Glass Company. London Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
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